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Pruning the Peach Tree 
by W. S. Perrine 


HE PRINCIPLES of pruning are 

the same for all kinds of fruit 

trees. To this general rule, the 
peach is no exception. 

Until quite recently, it was thought 
that because the peach bore its fruit 
entirely on the previous season’s 
wood, it was necessary to prune it 
heavily in order to produce a large 
amount of new growth for the follow- 
ing year’s crop. It was generally be- 
lieved that when peaches were pruned 


heavily, the trees grew better and 
finer and larger crops of fruit were 
produced. 

Recent experiments in California 


and elsewhere, and my own personal 
experience, have convinced me that 
that method of pruning is far from be- 
ing the best one. It seems quite 
clear now that the more a tree is 
pruned the less it grows and the later 
it tends tc come into bearing. And 
conversely, the less a tree is pruned, 
the more it grows and the younger it 
tends to come into bearing. 

Severe pruning only seems to pro- 
duce a better growth of the tree be- 
cause the growth is concentrated in 
a few strong, succulent shoots, near 
the cuts. This excessive growth in 
the tops is made at the expense of 
the lower part of the tree, both be- 
cause the shoots get more than their 
share of the food and because they 
shade out the lower growth. The re- 
sult is that the number of growing 
points in the tree is greatly lessened, 
and, as a consequence, the _ total 
growth of the tree is diminished. . It 
is for this reason that pruning dwarfs 
a tree, 

On the other hand, the tree that is 
pruned lightly has few, if any, succu- 
lent shoots, but the growth is dis- 
tributed all over the tree in a very 
large number of growing points. Thus 
the total growth of the tree is in- 
creased and at the same time the 
growth of the individual twigs is 
lessened, so that the tree comes into 
young or early bearing. 


Then Why Should We Prune at All? 


The only reason for pruning young 
trees is to get the framework limbs 
properly placed and spaced on the 
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b ares 1—Tree at end of first season, 
be summer pruned 


trunk, and to restrict the number of 
primary and secondary branches. This 
result shoyld be accomplished with as 
little pruning as possible in order not 
to aggravate the vegetative tendencies 
of young trees. And the pruning and 
shaping may be better done by sum- 


The so-called California Long Sys- 
tem of pruning is in essence the same 
system that the East bas always used 
in pruning the apple. California ex- 
periments have proved it to be the 
best for the peach also. 

If properly handled 


fromthe 








Figure 3—Tree at end of third season. 


mer pruning during the first two or 
three years than by winter pruning. 

It may help us to get a better under- 
standing of the matter if we now try 
to follow year by year the develop- 








Summer pruned, no cutting back 


nursery to the orchard, medium to 
rather heavy trees are best to plant. 
The typical tree must be pruned to 
a switch, for the branches are usually 
too low to be kept for framework 





ment of trees pruned by the two branches. Head to about 24 to 30 
systems. inches. The pruning, good cultiva- 
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tion, and a little nitrate should result 
in a rather vigorous growth from the 
start. 

When the growth is about four to | 
six inches long, select three of the 
strongest branches that are well bal- 
anced and with as much space as pos- 
sible between them on the trunk. Re- 
press the others by pinching off the 
ends. If there are many branches, 
some of them should’ be removed en- 
tirely. If the growth of the tree is 
quite vigorous, limbs will develop to 
compete with, or supplant, the 
branches selected for the framework. 
In three or four weeks after the first 
pruning, the trees should be gone over 
again and new branches should either 
be removed or suppressed. 

Repeat this process every three or 
four weeks all summer if possible to 
do so. This summer training directs 
the growth into the framework and 
does it with little or no dwarfing of 
the tree, The tree will be practically 
as large as if everything had been 
left to grow, and no winter pruning 
will be necessary. If very light 
switches are planted, much less sum- 
mer pruning will be necessary, but 
the trees will be much smaller at the 
end of the season. 

Figure 1 shows a typical tree at the 
end of the first season, summer 
pruned. 

The second summer the process is 
much the same as the first. Allow 
each of the three main framework 
branches to form two or three main 
secondary branches growing outward, 
and repress others. Keep the trees 
open and guard constantly against too 
many large limbs, at the same time 
encouraging the small growth. 

Figure 2 shows the tree at the end 
of the second season, summer pruned. 

Less summer pruning is required 
the third season, and during the 
fourth season comparatively little is 
necessary. It can all be done at the 
winter pruning without causing much, 
if any, vegetative growth. 

Figure 3 shows a tree at the end 
of the third season, and Figure 4 
shows a typical tree near the end of 
the fourth season. The tree is rather 
open, very spreading, and has a large 

(Continued on page 13) 




















Figure 2—Tree at end of second season, 
long pruned in summer 
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HERE are several conditions un- 

der which both commercial and 

amateur fruit growers might find 
it advisable to transplant fruit trees 
of larger size and greater age than 
ordinary nursery stock. In commer- 
cial practice it would be highly ad- 
vantageous to double-plant apple or- 
chards and later thin the trees as 
they begin to touch each other to give 
the necessary space for the develop- 
ment of the remaining trees. In 
double-planted orchards, thinning must 
always be done soon after the trees 
begin to produce good crops, and many 
orchardists would like to move these 
trees to new locations. In other cases, 
it would be an advantage if nursery 
trees were grown for three or four 
years in a close arrangement provided 
they could then be moved cheaply 
enough and with comparatively little 
set-back. 

In amateur fruit growing there are 
many circumstances under which it 
might be very desirable to transplant 
large trees. Many people of means 
would be very glad to pay well for 
the transplanting of large fruit trees 
if they could be assured of earlier 
bearing and satisfactory growth. It 
is frequently necessary to rearrange 
the planting in suburban gardens and 
lawns, and valuable trees are sacri- 
ficed which the owner would be glad 
to save if they could be transplanted 
successfully. 


Conditions for Successful 
Transplanting 


The conditions which insure suc- 
cessful transplanting are, essentially, 
the moving of the tree without un- 
duly breaking the line of water trans- 
portation from the ground to the 
leaves. Water is essential to keep the 
living cells of the tree turgid and to 
transport inorganic food materials 
from the soil to the leaves and back 
again from the leaves to the growing 
parts of the plant. Without it the 
tree dries out and all living processes 
slow down until death finally results. 

The water stream will be less dis- 
turbed if the tree is moved when all 
life processes are at a minimum. This, 
of course, will be while the tree is 
dormant, after the leaves have fallen 
in the autumn and before growth has 
started in the spring. The continuity 
of the stream will also be disturbed 
less if the entire root system is moved, 
if the moving is done promptly 80 
that the roots are exposed for the 
shortest possible time to the air, and 
if the soil in the new location is moist 
and packed firmly around the roots. 
It is self-evident that if the soil in 
which the roots are growing were all 
moved along with the roots without 
being loosened or disturbed in any 
way and that if this soil were kept 
moist, there would be no break what- 
ever in the continuity of the moisture 
stream. 


Problem of Engineering and Economics 


When the conditions which favor 
successful transplanting are fully un- 
derstood, the operation itself becomes 
a problem in engineering and eco- 
nomics. The largest of trees could be 
moved by keeping all the roots intact 
to their very tips without disturbing 
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the earth in which they are growing, 
provided the expense involved were 
of no consequence. It might even be 
possible to make the transfer in the 


‘summer when the trees were com- 


pletely covered with foliage. The ex- 
pense involved, however, would be 
prohibitive as a business proposition, 
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buds, so that the reduced root system 
will have less growth to support the 
next year. This pruning should con- 
sist of a liberal thinning of the small 
twigs afl over the outside of the tree 
and does not necessitate a systematic 
heading back of the branches. Where 
the symmetry of the tree may be im- 


Root system of four-year-gld apple tree, showing size of bleck of earth which should 
be left intact 


and the operator who would under- 
take to transplant large trees would 
necessarily have to consider how he 
could most nearly meet ~-the ideal 
transplanting conditions within the means 
which the operation might justify. 

The methods of transplanting here 
described cover two general sets of 
conditions; first, the transplanting of 
trees which have been growing in the 
orchard from three to six years and 
which have a trunk diameter of two 
and one-half to four and one-half 
inches; and second, older trees with 
diameters up to 12 inches. 


METHOD NO. 1 


In transplanting fairly small trees 
the work should be done in late fall 
when the trees are dormant and be- 
fore the soil is frozen. The _ soil 
should be moist but not rain-soaked 
or muddy. The tree should first be 
pruned to reduce the total number of 


proved by heading back, there is no 
objection to some of this kind of 
pruning. A general heading back, 
however, merely defeats the principal 
purpose of moving the tree because it 
dwarfs the tree to: an unnecessary 
extent. The total number of buds 
which should remain on the tree is 
from 50 to 60 per cent of the original 
number, and their removal may be 
effected, as described above, without 
materially reducing the general size 
of the tree. 

After pruning, a trench 24 inches 
deep should be dug around the tree. 
The trench should be nine inches 
irom the trunk for every inch of 
diameter of the tree. For instance, 
with a tree four inches in diameter, 
the edge of the trench should be 36 
inches from the tree. While many 
roots will extend beyond this, the bulk 
of them will lie within the circle and 
in the upper two feet of soil. 


Severing the Lower Roots 


The next step in the process is to 
cut the roots which extend below the 
ball of earth into the subsoil. This 
may be done in either one of two 
ways. If the operator has only one 
tree, or, at most, a few trees to trans- 
plant, he may free all the roots from 
the earth by beginning at the edge of 
the circle and working back from the 
ends of the roots toward the trunk of 
the tree. The work should be done 
with a four-tined manure fork so as 
to cut as few roots as possible, and 
the loose earth must be shoveled out 
of the trench as it is loosened with 
the fork to give room to work. This 
is a laborious process, but all the 
roots may be separated from a ball 
of earth seven feet in diameter by 
one man in four or five hours. 

A much more expeditious plan, and 
the one which is advised for commer- 
cial plantations, is to break the sub- 
soil roots by pulling a cable under- 
neath the ball of earth by means of 
a tractor. In sandy loam, medium 
loam and clay loam a five-eighths inch 
or three-fourths inch flexible steel 
cable may be pulled through a seven- 


foot circle of earth at a depth of two - 


feet with a tractor of medium power. 
In the writer’s work, a° five-ton Holt 
Caterpillar tractor was found exceél- 
lent for balls of earth of this size. 
When conditions were just right, the 
smaller farm tractors were found to 
be powerful enough to pull a heavy 
wire or light cable underneath balls of 
earth up to five feet in diameter, and 
with a number of successive pulls, the 
five-ton tractor above referred to was 
able to pull the cable beneath a circle 
of earth 10 feet in diameter. 

After the lower roots have been 
broken free from the subsoil, the tree 
may be moved with considerable of 
the earth still attached by pulling 2 
large earth grader beneath it and 
sliding the whole thing to the new 
location. The illustrations which ac- 
company this article show the way in 
which this is done. If the distance 
from the original location to the new 
one is considerable, it may be neces- 
sary to remove most of the earth to 
avoid expense in transporting the tree, 
but there is some advantage in pre- 
serving as much of the original ball 
of earth as possible. 


Prepare Holes in Advance 

The hole where the tree is to be 
planted must be prepared before the 
tree is dug. It must be at least 18 
inches larger in diameter than the 
circle of earth from which the roots 
were removed, as it will be found 
necessary to have some leeway to ar- 
range the roots in their new environ- 
ment. The hole must also be equal in 
depth to the old one. If the tree is 
moved with a large ball of earth, it 
will be best to draw the slip contain- 
ing it to one side of the hole; then 
detach the tractor and take it to 2 
point at right angles to its former po- 
sition and across the hole from the 
tree. The scraper or slip may then be 
turned around and pulled directly into 
the hole a few inches ahead of its 
correct location. The slip is then 


(Continued on page 9) 














Left—Three-year-old tree ready to have roots cut by cable. .Center—Young tree with ball of earth 24 inches in derth. Most of the roots are above this depth. Right—Fairly small 
trees may be moved with a slip scraper 
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Training and Pruning Young Apple Trees 


OMMERCIAL fruit growers are 

interested in profits and esti- 

mate the degree of their success 
by the amount of profit secured. 
Many factors influence the establish- 
ment of a successful orchard. Among 
these, the pruning ané@ training of the 
trees are extremely important. 

With the hope of securing definite 
information of value for eastern sec- 
tions, the North Carolina Experiment 
Station in 1918-estabiished an exten- 
sive pruning and training project with 
apples at the Mountain Station at 
Swannanoa, near Asheville. The 
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results seemingly have been secured 


It apparently is a progressive step in 
because most of 
the evidence now shows that we have 
As the pendulum of 
tendency 
to swing to the other extreme, it may 
sastern growers to 
course 
rather than go to the other extreme, 


the right direction, 


pruned too much. 
a movement always has a 


be advisable for 


take a middle of the road 














Figure 1—Apple tree properly 


after one year’s growth. 


nance of leader 


work was confined to the Rome, Wine- 
sap, Delicious and Stayman varieties 
and related to the points of high head, 
low head, open head, modified leader, 
and light, medium and heavy annual 
dormant pruning, which consisted 
either of heading back and thinning 
out or thinning out alone. Six years’ 
results have been secured with this 
work. It is from the standpoint of the 
results brought out in this project that 
the present article has been written. 


Evolution in Pruning 


In recent years growers have been 
kept in a constant turmoil by chang- 
ing recommendations in regard to 
types of trees and degrees of pruning. 
First, we were taught to train trees 
according to the so-called central 
leader system. Later the practice was 
radically changed to the open head 
type because under this new system 
more light and air were distributed 
to all parts of the tree and certain 
other orchard operations could be per- 
formed more easily. This type of 
pruning developed trees that proved to 
be mechanically weak. The next evo- 
lutionary step was the development 
of a combination of the two types, 
known as the modified leader, the type 
of tree which seems destined to stand 
the test of time. 

From the standpoint of degree of 
pruning, there was a time when no 
pruning was practiced. Later, the 
practice was carried to the other ex- 
treme and excessive pruning was 
practiced. Of course, with open head 
trees, this was somewhat of a neces- 
sity to maintain the particular type. 
Then, with the development of the 
modified leader type, the movement 
seems to have gone back toward the 
other extreme, for little or no pruning 
is now recommended in some sections. 

Great changes, too, have taken place 
during the last few years in the train- 
ing and pruning of ycung trees. Grow- 
ers have passed through the period 
of excessive, heavy pruning and head- 
ing back to one in which young trees 
are given practically no pruning. On 
the Pacific Coast we have had the de- 
velopment of a system of thinning out, 
with little or no heading back, known 
as the “long” system. This has met 
with popular favor among the fruit 
growers in this section, and splendid 
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Note spacing 
and distribution of scaffolds and domi- 














Figure 2—Typical apple tree after two 
seasons’ growth and before the second 
pruning. Note the development of 
small twig growth 


until more definite information is at 
hand. 
General Recommendations 

Commercial fruit growers are pri- 
marily interested in establishing an 
orchard of trees which will come into 
bearing early, which will be mechani- 
cally strong, and which will produce 
large crops of fruit of high quality. 
Work at the North Carolina Experi- 
ment Station indicates that the best 


Commercial growers throughout the 
country have followed the practice of 
heading back young trees during the 
first three or five years, under the im- 
pression that they were encouraging 
vigorous growth and _ stocky trees. 
Results at many stations show that 
annual heading back reduces the size 
oi trees. The total growth is less, the 
leaf surface is reduced and the elabor- 








Figure 3—Same tree as shown in Figure 


2, after second pruning. Note how 
leader and certain scaffolds have been 
headed back and many Shoots thinned 


ated food supply is lessened, with the 
result that the pruned trees are much 
smaller, with 2 succulent type of 
growth that is opposed to fruitfuluess. 

The pruning of young apple trees is 
done primarily to modify the form, but 
nevertheless the functional activities 
of the trees are greatly influenced. 
The common advice for years has 
been to prune trees severely for three 
or four years after planting in order 
to develop vigorous and strong trees. 


there is no doubt that the lightest 
pruning which is consistent with 
securing a desirable framework is the 
type which should be employed in 
bringing a tree into bearing. It has 
been found at many stations that 
heavy cutting on young trees: during 
the dormant period will result in dis- 
turbing proper balance between the 
vegetative and reproductive functions 
to such an extent that the vegetative 
period will be extended years beyond 
the time it should terminate, with the 
result that smaller trees are secured 
and the time of bearing much post- 
poned. At the North Carolina Sta- 
tion trees that had been lightly pruned 
possessed a much greater area of 
spur-bearing wood than trees that had 
been heavily pruned. Cutting ~ back 
young trees delayed the formation of 
fruit spurs and, consequently, delayed 
early fruitfulness. 

Trees need some corrective pruning 
and growers should not go to the ex- 
treme of giving no pruning at all 
Light pruning of a corrective nature 
during the first few years is an aid 
in properly spacing the framework 
branches and in keeping them in bal- 
ance. It also results in a more desir- 
able tree than one that is totally un- 
pruned. In training and _ pruning 
young trees, thinning out in prefer- 
ence to heading back leads to the max- 
imum development of tree and fruit. 
In comparison with heavy pruning, 
this system results in larger trees at 
the same age, the admission of more 
sunlight to the interior of the tree, 
which stimulates the production of a 
continuous fruit spur system through- 
out the tree; trees which come into 
bearing from one to four years earlier; 
and trees which are more productive, 
with better distribution of fruit. 


Principles 


While pruning is still in an experi- 
mental stage and the recommenda- 
tions on some of the details will 
change from time to time, there are 
some general principles that have 
been proved pretty conclusively and 
can be accepted by the grower as the 
basis for his operations. 

1. To lessen total growth in any 
branch or part of the tree, cut that 
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Figure 4—Sume tree as shown in Figure 
3, after three years’ growth but before 
third pruning. Note twig and spur 
growth, a condition preceding fruiting 


system of training and pruning young 
apple trees for securing these results 
consists largely of corrective pruning 
in the form of thinning out, with a 
minimum of heading back—heading 
back only where it is necessary to 
maintain the desired form of tree. It 
has been found that the modified 
leader type of tree lends itself best to 
this system of pruning and to the 
achievement of the results sought. 
There will need to be done some cut- 
ting on the young trees in directing 
their development. This pruning is 


a training process and not one of mod- 


ifving the trees’ functional activities. 
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Figure 5—Same tree as shown in Figure Figure 6—Same tree as shown in Figure 


4, after third pruning. Note the bal- 
ance between seaffolds and dominance 
of the leader 


Growers have incorrectly thought that 
the vigorous annual growth following 
heavy cutting was an accurate index 
to the general size of the tree. Recent 
investigations by the North Carolina 
Station have shown that individual 
shoot growth is not a true measure of 
the total growth and enlargement of 
the tree. Accurate measurements of 
total top growth and diameter meas- 
urements of trunk have shown the 
two to be closely correlated. 

The work at this station has verified 
the findings of other stations that light 
pruning is conducive tc larger annual 
growth. Considered from all angles, 


5, after five years’ development. Note 
twig and spur condition and develop- 
ment of additional scaffolds 


branch or part heavily. To increase 
total growth in any part, prune that 
part lightly. z 


2. Equal cutting back of two 
branches arising trem a common 


point, and having practically the same 
amount of growth, will result in equal 
growth, and unequal cutting back will 
result in unequal growth. Heading 
back may maintain or destroy balance 
between two branches. Two branches 
of equal length coming from the same 
place so as to form a sharp “Y”’ often 
results in a weak crotch unless pre- 
ventive measures are used. If these 
(Concluded on page 10) 
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In This Issue 


E SHOULD not be doing our duty by 
Wu: readers or by the authors if we 

failed to comment about the articles 
in this issue. 

W. S. Perrine, one of the best peach grow- 
ers in the Middle West—and that’s saying 
something—has furnished a most valuable ar- 
ticle on peach pruning. Mr. Perrine has 
always been keenly interested in pruning, and 
he has followed the remarkable developments 
of the past few years along pruning lines. In 
his article he has outlined these principles 
and has applied them to the practical prob- 
lems of pruning from a commercial stand- 
point. 

Prof. B. S. Pickett, of the Iowa Agricultural 
College, has furnished an interesting and 
timely article on transplanting large apple 
trees. Frequently, trees die in a young, grow- 
ing orchard and should be replaced. Some- 
times growers like to take fillers which are- 
quite large and use them for planting new 
orchards. It is now pretty well established 
that poor growing trees make weak, unpro- 
ductive orchard trees, and it is advisable to 
replace the weak trees after an orchard is 
three or four years old. 

Because of the interest in fruit beverages, 
we wrote Prof. Cruess, of California, for an 
article. He referred us to Prof. J. H. Irish, 
who has given special attention to this prob- 
lem. We arranged for three articles from 
Prof. Irish. This.is the second, and another 
will appear in January. The three articles 
will supply the best known information on 
fruit beverages. 

Dr. George Peltier has done plant patho- 
logical work in Wisconsin, Illinois, Alabama, 
Nebraska and Arizona. While in Alabama, he 
did a lot of work in connection with the citrus 
canker problem; in fact, his work attracted so 
much attention that the Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica selected him to write an article on citrus 
eanker for their columns. Last month Dr. 
Peltier furnished an article on the methods 
used to bring the canker under control. The 
article -in this issue tells about some canker 
resistant citrus plants discovered during the 
eradication campaign. 

The prunihg of apple trees resolves itself 
into the problem of shaping and. training the 
young trees and into pruning the bearing 
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trees. In this issue Prof. C. D. Matthews, of 
North Carolina, presents an article on the 
pruning and training of young apple trees, 
which will be helpful to many readers who 
have recently planted new orchards. 





Plans for the Winter Issues 


E HAVE practically all plans com- 
W pleted for the winter issues and we 
believe we shall present a lot of valu- 

able articles to our readers. 

Our first article in January wi. be a word 
of greeting from Dr. L. H. Bailey, of New 
York, who is and has been for many years the 
greatest American horticulturist. We are 
sure Dr. Bailey will have something distinctly 
worth while to say in his article, and we know 
you will look forward to it with interest. 

Besides the pruning articles in this issue, 
we are going to present other articles by 
Aucher of Maryland, Roberts of Wisconsin, 
Long of Oregon and Tufts of California on 
the pruning of deciduous fruits, and from 
Hodgson of California on the pruning of 
citrus fruits. 

Our February issue, as usual, will be a spe- 
cial number on spraying. There will be spray 
calendars covering all the important fruits 
for every important fruit section of the 
United States. in addition, there will be spe- 
cial leading articles by prominent authorities. 
The spraying number has been growing better 
and iarger every year, and we believe the 
February issue of 1925 will be the best ever 
presented. 

We have had quite a few requests for ar- 
ticles on propagation, and we have therefore 
arranged for a series on this subject by Prof. 
W.-H. Alderman, of Minnesota. We also have 
some excellent articles engaged from such 
men as Hedrick, Sears, Darrow, Ackerman, 
Headlee and others. 

We shall include reports of important de- 
velopments in as many horticultural meetings 
as possible. The Editor is planning to attend 
as many of these meetings himself as he can 
in order to obtain first-hand information. 





Let’s Co-operate 


S A READER of the American Fruit 
A Grower Magazine you want the maga- 
zine to contain the most dependable, 
the most complete, and the most up-to-date in- 
formation on fruit growing. The owners 
want to make the magazine as good as pos- 
sible so they can make fair returns on their 
investments and have the satisfaction of put- 
ting out a good paper. The Editor wants the 
magazine to succeed so that he can hold his 
job and, in addition, he has a personal ambi- 
tion to make the magazine as worthy as 
possible of the great industry it represents. 
Many of our friends and readers have said 
some very nice things about the magazine. 
Hardly a suggestion of complaint has. been re- 
ceived. We appreciate these things very much, 
but even at that, we are not entirely satisfied. 
We want to make the magazine better, if that 
is possible; and we believe it is. Anyone who 
becomes completely satisfied with things as 
they are, and has lost all desire for improve- 
ment, is ready for the shelf. When a proposi- 
tion stops advancing, it is about ready to move 
backward. 

It seems, therefore, that we are all in the 
same boat. We all want the best magazine 
possible, even though we may have different 
objects in view. Now, by working together, 
we-can attain the desired goal, and the Edi- 
tor is going to suggest a method by which the 
result can be accomplished. 

The success of any publication depends on 
its subscription list. The more subscribers 


there are; the greater will be the income of - 


the paper. The greater the income, the more 
money can be spent in developing and enlarg- 
ing the magazine. In short, if all of us work 








together to increase the subscription list, we 
ean secure a better and larger magazine. 

If you agree with this proposition, we ask 
just two favors of you as your part in the 
deal. If you will do these two things, we 
agree to do the rest. First, tell your neighbor 
fruit growers about the magazine and try to 
interest them in subscribing. Second, send us 
the names and addresses of 10 or 15 fruit 
growers in your vicinity. Our Circulation 
Manager is a regular go-getter, and he will 
soon have the prospects on the subscription 
list, unless they are altogether impenetrable. 

If you will grant us these favors, the Edi- 
tor agrees to do everything in his power to 
improve the magazine. The owners agree to 
devote a liberal proportion of the funds 
toward improving and enlarging the magazine. 
Won’t you be good enough to get your pen or 
pencil right now and send us the list of names 
and addresses? 





A Christmas Sug¢gestion 


N A FEW weeks Christmas will be here. 

No doubt you have already been wonder- 

ing what kind of presents you will give 
certain relatives and friends. 

Why wouldn’t it be a good thing to send the 
American Fruit Grower Magazine to some of 
these people? We believe it will prove itself 
a worthy present. It will remind the receiver 
of you the first of every month, and probably 
many more times during the months. It will 
give him, or her, the best and most up-to-date 
information on fruit growing. It will help 
your friend or relative to do his work better 
and to make more money; for these things, 
he will be thankful to you. 

The cost is very reasonable. We shall send 


the magazine to any address for three years | 


for one dollar, or if you desire, we shall send 
it to three parties for one year each at a total 
cost to you of one dollar. If you desire, we 
shall also send a letter to these folks and tell 
them the magazine will come to them regu- 
larly as a Christmas present from you. 





Child Labor Amendment 
Meeting With Opposition 


RACTICALLY every agricultural paper 
Pax every agricultural organization have 

expressed themselves against the child 
labor amendment. It is encouraging also to 
note that opposition is coming from many un- 
expected sources. The Chicago Daily News, 
for instance, printed the following editorial 
on November 8: 


“Nearly all the state legislatures that have given 
consideration to the so-called child-labor amendment 
to the federal constitution—they are relatively few in 
number—have acted adversely upon it.. In Massa— 
chusetts, however, the legislature, seeking the guid-— 
ance of the people, submitted to a referéndum at last 
Tuesday's election the question of approving or reject- 
ing the amendment. The people’s answer was unmis— 
takable. Doubtless it is a fair indication of what the 
answer of the people throughout the country would 
be were the question submitted to them for action and 
fully debated. 

“Returns from about 90 per cent of all the precincts 
in Massachusetts show virtually 223,000 votes in favor 
of the amendment and 639,000 votes against it. The 
people of that commonwealth stand, therefore, almost 
three to one in opposition to the proposal. 

“Unquestionably the people of the United States are 
in favor of protecting children from the effects of in- 
jurious labor, and would gladly support proper measures 
to that end. It should not have been difficult to draft a 
constitutional amendment giving congress the power 
it now lacks to pass a child-lahor law similar in pur- 
pose to the two measures annulled by the Supreme 
Court as not being in harmony with the nation’s basic 
law. Those measures applied to children under 14 
years of age and their employment in factories or 
other industrial establishments. The pending amend- 
ment would give congress absolute authority to legis- 
late into idleness all Americans up to the age of 18. 

“Supporters of the proposed amendment contend 
that congress never would exercise the full authority 
thus to be bestowed upon it, but would pass a reason- 
able and desirable child-labor law. The record of con- 
gress affords no basis for that soothing assumption.” 


Fruit growers are people with a great deal 
of influence, as a rule, and we suggest that 
you communicate at once with representatives 
and senators in your state legislature and 
exert all the influence you can against this 
amendment. Let us not be of the right con- 
viction only in this matter; let us crystallize 
our thoughts into action. 3 
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Rambles of a Horticulturist 
by C. E. Durst 


VEN if the Wolverines were un- 
able to handle “Red” Grange 
and his gang down at Urbana 

on October 18, one can always get a 
good ‘fruit story over in Michigan. I 
made a short trip over there recently 
and saw several 
that I want to tell our readers, 


The Baldwin Plant Farm 


I drove over from Chicago by auto, 
for that is the best way to see any 
fruit section. I first stopped at the 
O. A. D. Baldwin plant farm at Bridg- 
man. This firm has made wonder- 
ful progress in recent years and has 
built up a splendid organization and a 
good business. The company is grow- 
ing strawberry plants on several farms 
near Bridgman. Some plants are also 
produced elsewhere, particularly bush 
fruits. Raspberry piants are being 
grown in abundance. Bramble streak 
has given some trouble, but this dis- 
ease is said to be practically eradi- 
cated now. The company has a splen- 
did building for office and warehouse 
purposes. 

Fruit Conditions in General 

Proceeding along the lake, I made a 


brief stop at the office of the State 
Department of Markets at Benton Har- 








Packing apples at the South Haven Fruit 
Exchange 


Citrus Varieties Resistant to Canker 


cation campaign began in the Gulf 

Coast states, and, of course, long 
before its success was assured, steps 
were taken to determine the suscepti- 
bility and resistance of the wild rela- 
tives, citrus fruits, and hybrids of the 
genus Citrus. This was done in order 
that there would be available, if the 
campaign was not successful, informa- 
tion regarding the relative resistance 
of citrus plants to canker, so that the 
more susceptible plants could be re- 
placed by resistant varieties. 

For 25 years Walter T. Swingle, of 
the United States Department of Agri- 
culture, had been gathering together 
from all quarters of the world all the 
species and varieties and wild rela- 
tives of Citrus he could find. At the 
same time, he was engaged in making 
numerous crosses, so that by the time 
citrus canker was found in this coun- 
try he had growing in various locali- 
ties the largest single collection of 
citrus plants in the world. 

It was the writer’s good fortune, 
while connected with the Alabama 
Stafion, to have an opportunity to 
study the canker resistance of most 
of these plants. This was done in 
the greenhouse at Auburn, Ala., and in 
an isolation field in Baldwin county, 
during the years 1916-1921. 


The Isolation Test Field 


Of course, all precautions to avoid 
the spread of the disease were taken. 
It will be a long time before the writer 
will forget his frequent trips to the 
isolation fleld. About half the time we 
lost the trail in the piney woods, and 
occasionally during high water we 
fished the flivver from the bottom of 
the creek, and if our gas tank was not 
completely filled, our emergence from 
this creek bank was made backward. 
When the officials from Washington 
came down to consider the advisability 


Senti after the citrus canker eradi- 


interesting things 








Supply warehouse and packing plant, Fennville Fruit Exchange 


bor and there obtained first-hand in- 
formation about the shipments and 
fruit conditions. At that time the 
grape shipments were just starting. 
The season was fully three weeks late 
and everybody was worried about 
frost. In their anxiety, many growers 
wanted to pick grapes green, but 
Supervising Inspector W. H. Esslinger 
held rigidiy to the ruling aga.nst 
shipment of green fruit. While there 
was some kicking, practically all 
the growers knew it was a good 
thing to follow the _ rules, and 
hence there was little trouble in 
getting the rulings respected. The 
department has perfermed a real serv- 
ice for Michigan growers in establish- 
ing grades and standards and in su- 
pervising shipments. 

The Middle West has had a re- 
markable fall this year. The Michigan 
grape crop matured practically with- 
out damage, although the quality was 


not quite up to the standards of some 
years. The crop sold for excellent 
prices; in fact, the price of $60 per 
ton at the opening of the season 
caused so many growers to sell direct 
that the co-operative associations, 
which operate mostly without con- 
tracts, had a hard time to get prod- 
ucts to handle. The shipments of 
grapes from Michigan totaled 4102 
cars to November 1, as compared with 
a total of 4213 cars shipped last year. 

The peach and apple crops were 
also short this year because of the se- 
vere frosts in Michigan last spring. 
The carlot shipments of peaches to 
September 30 amounted to 37 cars this 
year, as compared with 1087 cars last 
year. Of apples there were 2476 cars 
shipped to November 6 as compared 
with 7069 cars shipped last year. 


Barrien County Association 
I made a brief stop at the Berrien 


by George L. Peltier 


University of Nebraska 


of maintaining an isolation field, we 
obtained their consent soon after we 
forded the creek and passed over the 
corduroy road and lost ourselves. I'll 
say the field was isolated. 

The field consisted of a clearing on a 
knoll in the piney woods about one 
acre in extent. Here the plants sent 
to us by Mr. Swingle from Washine- 
ton were planted in rows across t.¢6 
field, and tests on their resistance to 
canker were begun. During the first 
year or so, the plants were inoculated 
with pure cultures of the organism. 
However, when canker had _ estab- 


lished itself in the field, natural infec- 
tion from adjoining plants was counted 
on entirely, except for some few of 
the more resistant varieties. 

Here, also, we carried out our ex- 
periments on the life history of the 
organism, conducted overwintering 
studies, and studied relation of en- 
vironment to the disease. 


Wild Relatives of Citrus Not 
. Susceptible 


Of the wild relatives of Citrus, only 
a few that can be grown under our 
Gulf Coast conditions and that have 
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Courtesy T. R. Robinson, Bur. Pl. Ind., U. S. D. A. 
The Thomasville Citrangequat 


County Fruit Growers’ Association at 
Coloma. W. A. Enders has been man- 
ager for several years. The associa- 
tion was $8000 in debt when he took 
charge. If the business were closed 
out now, all obligations could be met, 
and the business would show a bal- 
ance. The association has one pack- 
ing plant and one warehouse for sup- 
plies, worth about $4000 each. About 
$112,000 worth of supplies were han- 
dled the present season. Formerly -it 
was necessary to use growers’ notes to 
secure the necessary loans, but the 
reserves and regulur credit of the as- 
sociation are now sufficient to meet 
the needs. 

The buying of supplies is proceed- 
ing nicely, but the marketing is not. 
When products are hard to sell, grow- 
ers bring them to the association, but 
in times of shortage and when buyers 
are active, growers like to sell direct 
ly. Since there are no_ contracts, 


growers use the association when they 
want to and ignore it when they pre- 
fer. Mr. Enders has done an excellent 
work and the members should appre- 
ciate the services of such a man and 
support him in his work. 


(Continued on page 11) 











Roller carriers in the Fennville Packing 


Plant 


some definite use in the citrus indus- 
try will be mentioned. As far as the 
susceptibility to citrus canker in this 
country is concerned, with the excep- 
tion of the trifoliate orange now used 
extensively as a stock for Satsuma, 
none of the relatives of Citrus, native 
or introduced, are susceptible enough 
to warrant further attention. It is of 
interest, however, to know that citrus 
canker is not limited in its attacks to 
the genus Citrus, but that it can pro 
duce, under certain conditions, infec- 
tion on a wide range of plants in the 
family to which Citrus belongs. © In 
this connection, the plant breeder of 
this and other countries is furnished 
facts which may assist him in develop- 
ing hybrids of a commercial nature 
which are resistant to citrus canker. 

Severina trifolia, a dwarf tree native 
to South China, introduced into 
Europe and recently into America, has 
proved to be non-susceptible to canker 
in all of our tests. This plant thrives 
under South Alabama conditions and 
its propagation as a hedge plant to re- 
place the trifoliate orange should be 
encouraged. It also thrives in soils 
too salty to permit Citrus to grow and 
for this reason is being tested as a 
stock for Citrus. No doubt it will be- 
come a useful plant when its qualities 
have been determined. 

The kumquats have in certain states 
already found a niche to fill in the 
citrus industry. All varieties now 
grown in this country are very resist- 
ant to canker, and it is only when the 
leaves are badly injured that infection 
will take place. 

Trifoliate Orange Very Susceptible 

The only bad actor among the wild 
relatives of Citrus is the trifoliate 
orange. At the present time, it con- 
stitutes the biggest obstacle in the 
final eradication of canker. The 

(Continued on page 21)- 
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How Carbonated Fruit Beverages Are Made 
by J. H. Irish 


University of California 


T IS said that the training of a 

child should begin with his grand- 

father. For a first-class fruit prod- 
uct, one should start with good 
fruit. The better the quality of the 
fruit, the better will be the product 
made from it. This may not be evi- 
dent in the finished product without a 
standard for comparison, but I think 
we shall all agree that a large, ripe, 
perfect fruit tastes better than a 
small, gnarly fruit of the same variety. 

Cultural methods and climatic condi- 
tions are factors which almost entirely 
control the quality of fruit. For in- 
tance, fruit which is irrigated exces- 
sively late in the season will be large 
and will have juice with lower sugar 
content and poorer flavor than fruit 
ripened with less’ water. Fruit 
ripened where the water supply is 
very limited will be small but with a 
high sugar content and rich flavor. 
Frost bitten fruit deteriorates rapidly 
and yields juice of inferior quality. 

The question which naturally arises 
is, “What is normal fruit of any given 
variety and what conditions are neces- 
sary for the best development of that 
fruit?” 

Considerable work has been done on 
standardization of fruits so that with 
many of our fruits definite standards 
have been adopted by which the grade 
of any variety of fruit grown in a 
certain locality may be determined. 
Cultural methods which will produce 
fruit nearest to this standard should 
be adopted. 


Selecting and Harvesting Fruit 

It is the desire of every fruit grower 
to produce perfect fruit only. In spite 
of all precautions in cultural methods, 
there will still be some undergrade 
fruit. By undergrade we mean slight- 
ly blemished, undersized, oversized or 
malformed, though sound, fruit. Un- 
sound fruit should never be used Be- 
cause it is impossible to obtain a good 
product from bad fruit. Decayed or 
wormy fruit should uever be used. 

Sorting 

Facilities for proper sorting and in- 
spection should be provided. When 
fruit is delivered to the plant and 
used immediately, this work can be 
done in the field or orchard as a part 
of the regular grading operations. | If 
fruit is to be stored and held for some 
time before using, an additional sort- 
ing will be necessary for the removal 
of fruits spoiled during storage. 

The importance of washing cannot 
be over-emphasized. Everyone appre- 
ciates and desires a clean product. 
Clean fruit facilitates the operations 
of filtration, clarification and preserva- 
tion, all of which are important items 
in the manufacture of fruit juices. If 
fruit has been grown under especially 
favorable conditions, away from dusty 
roads, and is free from blotch, mildew, 
mold and other contamination, and has 
been kept clean, washing may be dis- 
pensed with. Such conditions, how- 
ever, are very rare. 

Fruit of a hardy nature, such as 
apples, citrus fruits, pomegranates, 
etc., which permit of rough handling, 
may be washed by the washers in 
common use in citrus packing houses. 
The more perishable fruits, such as 
grapes, berries, and cherries, which 
will not stand such rough treatment, 
should be washed by a machine with 
a spray system similar to that com- 
monly used for washing tomatoes. 
Berries and grapes grown by the dusty 
roadsides are very apt to be sandy 
and muddy or dusty. This dirt ad- 
heres to the rough surface and is diffi- 
cult to remove except by washing. 

For handling fruits on a small scale 
at home, washing may be accom- 
plished by using tubs and screen 
trays, both of which are easily avail- 
able. 

Crushing 


The operation of crushing varies. 
greatly with the nature of the fruit 
and is accomplished for the purpose of 
releasing the juice more readily from 
the cells or juice sacs. 

For the extraction of apple juice, 
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Hydraulic press and fruit crusher in Fruit Products Laboratory, University of California 


crushing is a very important opera- 
tion. The machine commonly used for 
this purpose is the apple grater or 
crusher. There are different sizes of 
machines,- consisting of (1) small 
hand power machines for home ‘use; 
(2) medium sized machines for com- 
munity use, operatea by hand lever or 
by machine power; and (3) large com- 
mercial machines with a capacity of 
10 to 30 tons a day. 

For the most efficient extraction of 
apple juice, the fruit should be crushed 
to pieces one-eighth to one-fourth inch 
thick. The size of pieces can be regu- 
lated by adjustment of the rolls. 

This grater or crusher consists of a 
steel cylinder from six to eight inches 
in diameter, on the surface of which 
is set a row of knives extending the 
full length of the cylinder. Parallel 
with the cylinder is a set of upright 
knives, or a fluted steel plate towards 
which the cylinder revolves. The 
fruit in passing between these knives 
and cylinder is shredded or grated. 

-The apple grater may be adjusted 
for use in crushing grapes also. For 
crushing grapes and other soft fruits, 
the roller crusher is in common use. 
In a modified form, it is also used for 
crushing citrus fruits. It consists of 
two fluted cylinders which revolve 
towards each other. They are placed 
in the same plane in a horizontal posi- 
tion, above which is a hopper. The 
fruit passes downward between the 
rolls and is crushed by pressure. 


When used for crushing grapes, it may 
be attached to a stemmer by which 
the stems are removed from crushed 
grapes. 

Repressing 


In the production of apple juice, re- 
pressing is a very important step in 
the process. A 50 per cent increase in 
juice yield is often obtained by this 
operation. 

The pomace obtained by the first 
pressing is macerated by means of the 
pomace picker, which grinds it to a 
meal-like consistency, and it is then 
pressed again. The juice obtained by 
this second pressing has a darker 
color, a higher sugar content and 
more astringency than that from the 
first pressing. This is especially good 
for vinegar manufacture because of 
the high sugar content. It may be 
used also for blending with juice from 
the first pressing. 

The increase in yield through the 
use of the pomace picker and repress- 
ing will in a short time pay for the 
machine and the extra expense of this 
operation. 

The continuous crusher and press 
type is especially suitable for crushing 
berries and cherries. 

The pomegranate, which is develop- 
ing into an important juice fruit, re- 
quires little or no crushing. Any op- 
eration which macerates the peel to 
extract an excess of the tannin is un- 
desirable. 


Citrus fruits may be crushed by the 
roller crusher, when there is no objec- 
tion to the extraction of oil from the 
peel with the juice. This oil may be 
separated from the juice subsequently 
by means of a cream separator. Citrus 
fruit juice is commonly extracted by 
means of a conical spindle extractor, 
in which case no crushing is required. 

For citrus fruits and other fruits of 
similar character, such as pomegran- 
ates, all receptacles should be made 
of non-corrodible metal, such as silver, 
blocktin, monel metal, bronze or glass. 
Juices coming in contact with iron, 
zine, lead and other corrodible metals 
are impaired in color and flavor and 
may be injurious to the health. 


Heating 

The main purposes of heating are to 
extract color, to increase yield, and 
to facilitate filtration and clarification. 
The color element of many fruits is 
located in the skin. In order to liber- 
ate this color, it is necessary to heat 
the fruit. Red grapes, berries and 
cherries are in this class. Apples, 
white grapes and other fruits, from 
which the juice is desired for flavor, 
are not heated before pressing. 

It has been found that heating the 
crushed fruit to 160 degrees Fahren- 
heit is sufficient to liberate the color. 
Heating weakens the cell walls, causes 
a more complete release of the juice, 
and produces a higher yield. Heating 
has a tendency to destroy the fresh 
flavor of the aromatic fruits, such as 
citrus fruits, muscat grapes and other 
flavor grapes. Heating coagulates the 
protein in fruit juice and facilitates fil- 
tration and renders permanent clarifi- 
cation possible. If this heating is to a 
temperature equal to or greater than 
that of the final pasteurization tem- 
perature, a permanently clear juice 
may be obtained. The coagulated pro- 
tein is removed by filtration. If the 
final pasteurization temperature is 
higher, a further coagulation of pro- 
tein occurs, which will appear as a 
cloud in the finished product. 


Pressing 
There are two general types of 
presses in common use:<in the fruit 


juice industry, the “cloth and rack” 
type and the “basket” type. These 
designate the way the fruit pulp is 
handled. Other types are designated 
by the manner in which the pressure 
is applied in pressing, such as the 
beam press, screw press and hy- 
draulic press, all of which are discon- 
tinuous. Another type is the continu- 
ous press, into one end of which the 
fruit is fed, and to which pressure is 
applied. The pomace is discharged 
continuously at the opposite end of 
the press, while the juice passes 
through openings in the bottom. For 
apples and berries, the rack and cloth 
type is most commonly used. A 
pressure of several hundred pounds 
per square inch is applied. The apple 
pomace, after the first pressing, is run 
through the pomace picker, which 
grinds it up finely, and is repressed. 
There are small presses of both of 
the above types available for home 
use or for small commercial scale pro- 
duction. 


Pressing the Pomegranate 


Because of the peculiar nature of 
the pomegranate, it requires differént 


treatment than any other fruit. The 
color of the pomegranate is in the 
juice, therefore it does not require 


heating for the extraction of color. 
Because of the high tannic acid con- 
tent of the peel, it is not desirable to 
extract the juite from the peel. The 
less the peel is broken or crushed, 
the less tannic acid there will be in 
the juice. 

For a long time the greatest obsta- 
cle in the way of producing a palata- 
ble beverage from pomegranates was 
the astringency, due to an excess of 
tannic acid. By crushing with the ma- 
chines ordinarily used, the peel was 
so macerated as to extract an excess 
of the tannic acid with the juice. By 


(Continued on page 15) 
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Transplanting Large Apple 


Trees 
(Continued from page 4) 


pulled out backwards, leaving the 
tree with the ball of earth as nearly 
in its correct place as possible. After 
this, some hand work is usually re- 
quired to align it exactly. 

As the earth is thrown into the 
hole, the roots should be arranged so 
that they are not all in one plane, but 
at approximately the same depths and 
positions as in their original location. 
The earth should be firmed by tramp- 
ing and tamping, and after the hole is 
filled, the earth should be mounded to 
a depth of three or four inches above 
the surrounding level to allow for 
settling and to turn away surplus 
water during the first winter. 


METHOD NO. 2 


This method is based on the prem- 
ise that a ball of earth is not essen- 
tial to the successful moving of large 





Diagram showing urrangement for cutting 
earth and roots free from subsoil 


apple trees, but that the essential re- 
quirement is the prompt moving into 
favorable soil of an adequate root sys- 
tem. An adequate root system can be 
obtained by including all the roots 
within a much larger circle of soil 
than can be handled by the ball sys- 
tera, and the essential element in do. 
ing the work is sufficient power to 
break the subsoil roots and loosen the 
whole root system without destroying 
it. The author does not advise the 
commercial transplanting of trees 
more than 12 inches in diameter, and 
he would prefer not to go beyond 
trees nine or 10 inches, except in 
those cases where expense is no ob- 
ject. 

The distance at which the encircling 
trench should be dug may be deter- 
mined in practically the same way as 
in the case of the smaller trees, but 
it will be found satisfactory and con- 
siderably cheaper to gradually de- 





Diagram showing arrangement for lifting 
large tree free from earth for transpor- 
tation to new location 


crease the allowance per inch of tree 
diameter. Approximately, the follow- 
ing distances will be found satisfac- 
tory: 
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Truck Diameter. Diameter of Circle. 
5 inches 8 feet | 
6 inches 9 feet 
7 inches 10 feet 
8 inches 11 feet 
9 inches 12 feet 
10 inches 13 feet 
11 inches 14 feet 
12 inches 15 feet 


The trench should be dug 27 to 30 
inches deep instead of 24 inches, and 
the roots must be cut with a three- 
fourths-inch cable. 


How Roots Are Severed 


The best power to draw the cable 
beneath the ball of earth is a powerful 
winch. The writer has used a Her- 
cules stump puller for this purpose 
with entire satisfaction. To operate 
it a “dead man” must be sunk to the 
level of the bottom of the trench to 
furnish an attachment for the winch. 
A very powerful tractor could be used 
and much time saved, but it is difficult 
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good performance is no longer the sole basis 
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good service. 
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what work will be done, when it will be 
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unpleasant surprises in your bill. 
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to operate a tractor sufficiently large 
where the trees are as close together 
as would probably be the case in an 
orchard which was to be thinned. A 
10-ton Caterpillar tractor is, however, 
powerful enough to draw a cable 
readily through a 10-foot ball of earth 
at a depth of 27:to 30 inches and cut 
any roots of the size which would be 
found attached to a tree with a trunk 
diameter of eight or nine inches. 
After the ball of earth has been 
broken from the subsoil and the 
deeper roots have been severed, the 
root system must be freed from earth. 
To accomplish this easily, it is very 
helpful to do the work when the 
ground crumbles readily on being dis- 
turbed. In sandy soil, the earth may 
be removed readily at any time, but 
if the soil is heavy it will cling to 


the roots when either too dry or too 
wet. The act of drawing the cable 
through the soil helps greatly to 
crumble it and reduce the amount of 
work. necessary before the tree can be 
lifted from its old position. After 
pulling the cable through the soil, all 
the earth may be loosened to a dis- 
tance of 12 or 14 inches from the edge 
of the circle by means of four-tined 
manure forks. It is then necessdry to 
lift and pull the tree free from the 
remaining earth by hitching a cable 
to the trunk of the tree and pulling it 
out bodily. 


Removing the Earth from Roots 


To pull the tree free from the ball 
of earth in which it is growing, the 
trunk must be wrapped first with bur- 
lap three or four layers in thickness. 





Around this should be placed a straw 


or excelsior pad about an inch thick. 
This pad should be of strong canvas 
or heavy burlap and should be felted 
so that the straw cannot slip inside it. 
This must be strapped or roped tight- 
ly in place outside the burlap. Last 
of all, there should be a protecting 
sheath of narrow boards placed verti- 
cally around the tree trunk. If much - 
work is to be done, these should be 
wired together so that they may be 
put in position quickly as each tree is 
being moved. round the protecting 
boards, the lifting rope or cable should 
be fastened securely in such a way 
that it cannot slip. The tree should 
be pulled from its position by a lifting 
motion, which can be secured by 
carrying the pulling cable over the 
(Concluded on page 28) 
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Training and Pruning 
Young Apple Trees 


(Coatinued from page 5) 


branches are headed back the same, 
it will not better the condition, but if 
one branch is headed back more than 
the other, it will encourage the longer 
branch to grow more and eventually 
become the leader or main branch and 
the shorter one a lateral or side 
branch. . The main object is accom- 
plished of strengthening the crotch 
and avoiding splitting in later years. 

3. Generally speaking, the great- 
est growth response takes place in the 
immediate vicinity of the pruning 
wound. This is noticeable where a 
large branch has been removed, for 
near the point of removal there is 
formed a number of water sprouts. It 
is noticeable where a branch is cut 
back that usually a few lateral 
branches will develop near the bud. 
However, some response may be noted 
throughout the entire limb. 

4, Conserve fruiting wood. The first 
fruit of a tree is borne on the fruit 
spurs and short shoots from young 
trees, especially from the scaffold 
limbs. Many pruners do not realize 
the importance of this wood:and re- 
move all of it, and as a result the tree 
does not come into early bearing. 
Other pruners think this wood will 
grow and be in the “way in later years. 
This wood seldom grows more than a 
few inches in length and can be 
shortened if it does grow more. It 
certainly pays to leave a large supply 
of this wood. 

5. In all pruning and training work, 
the pruner must have a vision of how 
the tree will look in future years. A 
mental picture should be made of how 
each branch will look and how much 
space it will occupy when fully grown. 
Thus, two parallel branches with 12 
to 18 inches between them will even- 
tually crowd, and one should be re- 
moved early. Also two branches cross- 
ing each other five or six inches apart 
near the body of the tree will in time 
cause crowding and _ splitting, and 
should be removed early. : 

6. Pruning influences to a definite 
degree growth and other functional 
activities of the tree. It influences to 
a degree the character and proportion 
of stored food within the tree. The 
work of Krause and Kraybill and later 
Harvey and Murneek indicates that 
the behavior of a plant as regards 
growth and reproduction depends on 
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Building the Modified Leader Type of more than others. From a practical , 
Tree viewpoint, it will be desirable to deter- : 
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a central stem. It is not possible to 
secure the several scaffold limbs from 
one season’s growth and have them 
properly distributed and in proper bal- 
ance, so the selection must extend 
over some three or four years, start- 
ing two or three new scaffold limbs 
each year. After the proper number 
and distribution of scaffold limbs has 
been obtained, the tree should be 
opened by discontinuing the leader. 
Two types of the modified leader tree 
are found and will probably occur in 
any orchard where the system is 
used. One of these types has a central 
stem with the main scaffold limbs 
evenly distributed around and up and 
down it, while the other has a trunk 
with either two or three whorls of 
about three scaffold limbs each, with 
more space between the whorls than 
between the individual limbs. This 
type is described as a two or three 
story tree. 

In attempting to train trees so that 
they will closely approach his ideal, 
the grower will find many difficulties, 


come, but it is well for him to select 
one of these types as his ideal and 
try to conform to it. 

If a one-year-old whip has’ been 
planted and headed at 28 or 30 inches, 
the first year’s growth will usually 
consist of an almost upright shoot 
produced from the uppermost bud and 
four or five shorter ones arising from 
lower buds. In this case, two or three 


American Fru 


from the main central leader and these 
headed back if there is any danger of 
them overshadowing the lower scaf- 
folds. 

In many cases the third pruning will 
provide enough scaffold branches, but 
if not, another set may be left at the 
time of the fourth pruning. After 
enough scaffolds have been provided, 
the leader should be removed just 

















Figure 7—Five-year-old tree after fifth prun- 
ing, severely headed back each year 





Figure 8—Five-year-old apple tree lightly 
pruned throughout its existence 


Effects of heavy and light pruning on trees of same age 


of them well distributed about the 
trunk, and six to eight inches apart, 
should be selected in addition to the 
uppermost one, and the others re- 
moved. If the leader is properly dom- 
inant and the two scaffolds are bal- 
anced and not over 24 inches long, 
they need not be headed back. If too 
long or not balanced, they should be 


cut to balance and the leader short- 
ened. 

With the second pruning, the leader 
should be treated in much the same 
manner. The scaffold branches will 
probably have produced several later- 
als. The central stem of each scaffold 
should be kept properly dominant 
either by thinning out or by heading 
back the laterals. Two or three more 
scaffold branches should be selected 











above the top lateral scaffold and the 
tree opened similar to an open center 
tree. Subsequent pruning should main- 
tain the framework in proper balance 
and keep the tree open to allow en- 
trance of sunlight. 

The pruner should develop the sev- 
eral scaffold branches carefully. They 
should be handled from the standpoint 








of the tree as a whole and also with 
regard to the relation of the main 
branches to each other. If certain scaf- 
folds are outgrowing others, the 
stronger growing ones’ should be 
headed back. If the lower = scaffold 
branches are not developing sufficient- 
ly, the upper ones must be cut back 
to prevent the lower ones from becom- 
ing suppressed as real scaffolds and 
the tree thrown out of balance. All 
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main branches of the tree must be 
properly dominant and their balance 
carefully preserved. Any fruit spurs 
developed in the middle of the tree 
during this time should be left. It is 
on this growth that some of the first 
fruit of the tree will be produced. 
Trees need some corrective prun- 
ing, and growers should not go to the 
extreme of giving no pruning at all, 
for there will need to be some on 
young trees in directing their develop- 
ment, but this should be the least 
amount consistent with the proper 
spacing of the framework branches 
and keeping them in proper balance. 
The cutting should be restricted to 
corrective pruning in the form of 
thinning out, with a minimum of head- 
ing back,—heading kack only where 
it is necessary to maintain the de- 
sired form of trees. 
means the removal of the entire shoot 
or branch, while by heading back is 


meant cutting off a part or reducing | 


the length of a particular shoot or 
branch.) In actual practice, heading 
back of certain branches will be nec- 
essary to preserve balance between 
the scaffolds, but this should be held 
to a minimum. Trees developed by 
this type of pruning will appear too 
willowy or “leggy.’’ However, this is 


more apparent than real, and these. 


trees will be larger, stronger, and will 
be bearing crops several years before 
trees that have been severely pruned. 





Non-Leguminous Plants 
Can Appropriate Nitrogen 


VER since it was discovered that 
leguminous plants, through bace- 
teria living in nodules on their roots, 
were able to appropriate the free 
nitrogen of the air, there has been 2 


question as to whether or not non-— 


leguminous plants could extract nitro- 
gen from the air. Many scientists 
have held that they could not. 


Dr. C. B. Lipman and J. K. Taylor, - 


of the University #f California, have 


recently reported experiments which - 


seem to show that certain non-legumi- 
nous plants under culture were able 
to extract nitrogen from the air. The 
authors do not believe the nitrogen 
was first fixed by bacteria and then 
appropriated by the plants. They be- 
lieve the. nitrogen was fixed directly 
by the plants, probably in the cells 
in the green leaves. 

This discovery is of important eco- 





eration will be held at the Congress 
hotel, Chicago, December 8-10. In 
addition to the usual general meetings, 
it is planned to divide the board of 
directors into six sub-committees, each 
of which will meet between regular 
sessions and give attention to’an im- 
portant special problem. The reports 
of the vartous sub-committees will 
later be co-ordinated at a meeting of 
the directors as a whole, after which 
a report, with recommendations, will 
be made to the convention. 

As usual, reports will be received 
from the various officers. The annual 
banquet will be held Thursday even- 
ing. 





INCE the Florida Citrus Exchange 

was organized, it has. collected 
claims for growers amounting to $807,- 
758.59. During the past year, $95,- 
217.03 were collected for growers. 

In addition to collecting claims, 
the traffic department supervises the 
routing, selection of diversion points, 


(Thinning out: 











some of which are impossible to over- car supplies, ete. 


Figure 10—Fruit from tree shown in Figure 9 
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Rambles ofa Horticulturist 
(Continued from page 7) 
The Wadsworth Fruit Farm 


In company with J. A. Barron, I vis- 
ited the orchard of D. W. Wadsworth, 
near Fennville. Mr. Wadsworth is a 
director of the Fennville Fruit Ex- 
change. He has 50 acres of mixed or- 
chard and shows excellent judgment 
in not placing all of his eggs in one 
basket. He was one of a few growers 
who had a good crop of peaches this 
year. The apple crop was light, and 
the plums had already been picked. 
The apples particularly showed that 
finish and glossy appearance which al- 
ways indicate good cultural condi- 
tions. The orchards were cultivated 
throughout. Because of the sandy na- 








Cherry tree with excellent foliage late in 
the season, the result of proper spraying. 
D. W. Wadsworth farm 


ture of the soil, nitrate and other fer- 
tilizers are used on most of the or- 
chard. 

An interesting example of the 
benefits derived from proper fertiliza- 
tion and cultivation of plums was in 
evidence. Mr. Wadsworth applied five 
pounds of 16 per cent acid phosphate 
and two pounds of nitrate of soda to 
each tree early in the spring. He prac- 
ticed clean cultivation throughout the 
season. The foliage showed excellent 
condition. A given number of Shrop- 
shire Damsons taken at random from 
one of Mr. Wadsworth’s trees weighed 
exactly twice as much as the same 
number selected at random from a 
neighbor’s tree just 30 feet distant, 
there being no fence between. The 
neighbor’s trees received no fertilizer 
and were not cultivated until July. 

Mr. Wadsworth was very successful 
in controlling cherry leaf spot. His 
trees were in fine foliage practically 
at the end of the season, as shown in 
the picture, while hundreds of other 
cherry trees in the vicinity were prac- 
tically completely defoliated. Such 
differences ought to affect the fruiting 
results next year. Mr. Wadsworth 
sprayed his cherries with Bordeaux 
when the blossoms were in the pink 
bud stage and again just after the fall 
of the husks. 

Mr. Wadsworth’s peaches showed 
considerable’ shot-hole fungus. He 
was inclined to blame the spraying 
methods. He used New Jersey dry- 
mix. I am inclined to believe that the 
fertilizer treatment did not supply a 
well-balanced ration, for shot*hole 
fungus seems to be closely related to 





Cluster of McIntosh apples grown by D. W. 
Wadsworth 
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From Tree to Market—Quick 
Haul Your Fruit by Motor Truck! 


| pr nega no branch of Agriculture 
offers wider opportunities for real saving 
through the use of good motor trucks than 


does fruit growing and marketing. Fruit 
must be marketed when it is ready; it must 
be hauled quickly and safely; and it must 
go to the market that offers the most. 
Hauling time must be reduced, and all 
available labor turned to other important 
tasks, such as cultivating the orchards, 
pruning and spraying the trees, grading the 
fruit, etc. When a good motor truck is 
added to the fruit farm equipment, opera- 
tions all along the line are speeded up a 


notch; with consequent increase in profits 
and satisfaction. You will find sizes and 
equipment in the International line to meet 
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The Speed Truck shown above carries a 
ton load easily and quickly. It is equipped 
with electric lights and starter, power tire 
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bodies are available. The Speed Truck, 
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fruit growers. Where heavier loads are to be 
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can be had in 3000, 4000,6000, and 10,000- 
lb. maximum capacities. 
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the nutrition of the trees. My sug- 
gestion is that the fertilizer treatment 
be varied in such cases until a method 
is found which will result in less shot- 
hole damage. 

Mr. Wadsworth is an inventor as 
well as a fruit grower. He has in- 
vented a machine which will face a 
barrel of apples and thus relieve pack- 
ers from hanging their heads down 
into the barrel and working in the 
dark. The machine works quickly and 
easily and appears to have real mer- 
its. The essentials have been patent- 
ed but certain features will be further 
perfected before the machine is placed 
on the market. 

The Fennville Fruit Exchange 

A most interesting visit was made 
to the Fennville Fruit Exchange, 
which is: one of the best local organi- 
zations to be found anywhere. The 
story of this organization is given in 
this issue in the department “With 
the Co-ops.” 

The Michigan Marketing Situation 

One cannot visit Michigan without 
coming in contact with the marketing 
situation, For years the state has 


had a large number of local associa- 
tions, most of which have well-con- 
structed and well-equipped packing 
houses. A number have been putting 
out an excellent grade and pack. All 
but a few locals, however, have operat- 
ed without contracts. As a result, 
growers have used the associations 
when they wanted to and have ignored 
them when they preferred. 

Last year, after a lot of hard work 
by the state extension department and 
many individuals, about 20 locals were 
federated into the Michigan Fruit 
Growers, Inc., and membership was 
taken out in the Federated Fruit and 
Vegetable Growers, Inc. The year’s 
results proved disappointing, how- 
ever, and the organization withdrew 
from the Federated at the close of the 
season. The Southern Michigan Fruit 
Association, at Lawton, which never 
joined the Michigan Fruit Growers, 
Inc., is still marketing through the 
Federated. 

This season the Michigan Fruit 
Growers, Inc., set up its own sales 
service and employed F. L. Granger 
as sales manager and J. A. Barron as 
field service manager. While the dif- 


ficulties of last year are still a handi- 
cap, the greates@ obstacle is probably 
the conditions under which the ex- 
change must operate. 

As stated, most locals-have no con- 
tracts with their members. Most lo- 
cals reserve the right to sell part of 
their products in their contract with 
the central. In a season like this, 
when the crop is light, buyers are 
quite active. They usually prefer to 
buy direct from growers rather than 
through an organization, for they do 
not wish to encourage co-operation 
any more than necessary. The result 
is that neither the locals nor the cen- 
tral can operate on a business basis. 
Costs of operation are relatively high, 
no advance plans can be made, and 
high efficiency cannot be obtained. 

Take a local, for instance. How can 
a manager know when to hire labor 
for packing when he does not know 
whether fruit will be delivered to the 
association or not? How can either 
a local or exchange salesman take ad- 
vantage of exceptional offers when he 
cannot be certain sufficient products 
will be turned over to him for sale. 

Michigan growers have been having 
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See Europe 


this Winter 
for only 19) 30 a day 


SOD pl don’t you make that dream of a European trip come 

true? Europe is not far away. The trip need not be costly. 
This winter you can see rejuvenated Europe in all her grandeur. 
Return refreshed in mind and body with the biggest, broadest 
education in the world. The trip can be made in six weeks 
and it need cost only $12.50 a day. 

Your government has prepared two booklets especially for 
those people whose dreams of European travel seem far away. 
They will be sent to you free—if you send the coupon below. 
The first tells of costs and places to see. It is the combined knowl- 
edge of hundreds of experienced travelers and tells how to see 
the places you have always dreamed about with a maximum of 
comfort but with a minimum of expense. The second booklet 
tells of life at sea, customs, how to secure passports, visaes and 
all the other things that make traveling abroad different, than 
traveling at home. 


American Ships for Americans 


Of course you will want to go on one of your own ships, one 
of the six great vessels constituting the fleet of the United States 
Lines. The highest American standards of comfort and food are 
maintained by American crews under the command of American 
officers. There are regular and frequent sailings from New York 
to Cobh (Queenstown), Plymouth, Southampton, Cherbourg 
and Bremen. No matter where you wish to goin Europe a United 
States Lines’ ship will take you to the most convenient port. 


Send the Coupon Now 


Send the coupon below, now, and get the booklets your govern- 
ment has prepared for you. Find out now how your dream can 
be made a reality. Sending the coupon will put you under no 
obligation of any kind but it may mark the dawn of a new 
happiness for you. Mail it now. 


United States Lines 


45 Broadway New York City 


Agencies in all principal cities 
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UNITED STATES SHIPPING BOARD 


To United States Shipping Board 
Information Section A584 Washington, D.C, 


Please send me the booklets “To Europe on United States Lines’ and ‘‘Going Abroad.” 
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a lot of trouble with marketing and it 
seems to me they will continue to 
have trouble until they get together 
and operate on a business basis. With 
the locals and packing houses that are 
established, they have the ground 
work laid for an excellent marketing 
organization, but there are certain 
things they will need to do before real 
marketing efficiency can be secured. 
In the first place, growers should 
enter into contracts for a term of 
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Packing plant of Berrien County Fruit 
Growers’ Association, Coloma, Mich. 


years with their locals. The locals in 
turn should enter. into contract with 
the central. No one need to be scared 
of these contracts. Hundreds of thou- 
sands of growers all over the country 
have, signed them, and most of them 
have profited thereby. In the last an- 
alysis, the contracts are simply agree- 
ments between the growers’ them- 
selves by which they agree to stick to- 
gether and see the_ proposition 
through. Since both the locals and 
centrals are grower owned, the propo- 
sition simply resolves itself into one 
of selecting good directors and execu- 
tives. The organization will be as 
good as the growers and directors who 
control it. 

With definite growers’ contracts, the 


directors and officers can definitely 


plan the business in advance, which 
is essential in the success of any en- 
terprise. They can establish grades 
and standards and trademarks that 
will build up a name for Michigan 
fruit and create a better demand for 
it. They can make the trade respect 
their organization. They can adver- 
tise Michigan fruit in a large way and 
increase the consumption of it. They 
can secure better and wider distribu- 
tion of their products. They can hire 
competent men who will be able to 
market the products efficiently. 

What the ‘Michigan growers need is 
greater teamwork, the same as any 
successful business peeds. Take the 





A sample of the Fennville pack 


football game down at Urbana, for in- 
stance. Michigan might have been 
able to win if it had not been for the 
great teamwork of Illinois. When 
“Red” Grange started one of his runs, 
every Illinois man started for a Mich- 
igan man and in this way enough 
Michigan men were thrown or stopped 
that on five occasions “Red” was able 
to get through for touchdowns. If we 
looked upon Grange as a sales man- 
ager, his team mates as local associa- 
tions, and the rooters as members, we 
should have a situation much like a 
co-operative venture. We need just 
such teamwork to make our co-opera- 
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tive associations a real success, and 
they will never accomplish great suc- 
cess without a lot of teamwork of that 
kind. A team of individual stars never 
gets very near the championship. 


The Kellogg Strawberry Plant Farm 


On the way home, I made a short 
visit to the Kellogg Strawberry Farms 
at Three Rivers. S. F. Beatty, the 
present manager, and his son have 
built up a wonderful plant. At the 
Three Rivers farm there are 120 acres 
under Skinner overhead irrigation, the 
water being obtained from the Port- 
age river. The land is not devoted to 
strawberries all the time, but rota- 
tions are practiced in which corn and 
rye are grown. 

The Beattys purchased the 300-acre 
Roland Morrill farm at Constantine 
after Mr. Morrill’s death. There are 
55 acres of plants on this farm. It 
was estimated that 11,000,000 plants 
were in this patch, and the growing 
season was not nearly finished. The 
Dunlap variety has proved the best 
seller. The Burrill also sells well. 
The demand seems to be growing for 
everbearing strawberry plants. 

The Beattys have set out straw- 
berry plants in the fall in recent years 
with excellent results. 

In a special patch near headquar- 
ters, the famous Rockhill plants are 
being grown. This is the variety 
which gave the Beattys some trouble 
a year or so ago, but Mr. Beatty 
claims that the trouble was due to 
plants untrue to name which were 
sold to him as of the Rockhill variety. 
The true Rockhill plants are as good, 
according to Mr. Beatty, as advertise- 
ments stated, and Mr. Beatty still be- 
lieves this variety will prove itself 
equal to claims made for it. Plants 
had just been removed from the stock 
plants and were used to/’set -new 
patches. They hope to hav@jsufficient 
plants to sell next year. There was a 
pretty fair crop of kerries on the par- 
ent plants. The color was good, the 
plants seem to be strong growers, 
though not especially prolific plant 
bearers, and the quality of‘fruit was 
fine; in fact,.the writer has never 
tasted better strawberries. 





New Hampshire Society 
Meets 


THE THIRTIETH annual meeting 
of the New Hampshire Horticultural 
Society was held at Rochester, N. H..,. 
November 5-7. The exhibit was: not 
large, but the quality of the apples 
was exceedingly high, particularly 
that of the Baldwin apples. The color 
of these was undoubtedly superior to 
that of any Baldwins exhibited at any 
other show in this country. 

W. H. Darrow, of the Connecticut 
Agricultural Experiment Station, pre- 


“sented the greetings of the Connecti- 


cut Pomological Society and gave an 
address on orcharding practice in Con- 
necticut which was of much inter- 
est and value. 

F. E. Cole, manager of the Nashoba 
Apple Packing Plant of Littleton, 
Mass., gave two addresses in regard 
tg the work of his association. These 
growers are packing all of their apples 
in the layer pack in the Boston prod- 
uce box, a distinctively eastern pack- 
age. Every apple is wrapped, and a 
reputation for quality is being rapidly 
built up. In spite of the prejudice of 
the fruit trade against any new 
method of packing, these apples are 
already commanding the-highest mar- 
ket prices on the Boston market and 
are distributed from Boston to various 
cities throughout New England. Mr. 
Cole spoke in detail in regard to his 
experience in adapting western layer 
pack methods to the eastern box and 
compared the merits of his pack with 
other methods of packing this box 


which are in vogue in the East. He. 


also gave very pertinent advice rela- 
tive to other problems in organizing 
and managing a co-operative packing 
plant such as the one of which he has 
charge. 





American Fruit Grower Magazine 
Classified Advertisements — small in 
cost—big in value. 
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| puc- Pruning the Peach Tree cuts were made the previous winter. 
that : : Most of these limbs must be again cut 
1ever . (Continued from — 3) away, and if headed back one-third or 
. oo tge Magy and os — one-half, from 50 to 75 per cent or . 
rees at two years 0 the third more of the growth is cut off and . i 
Farm summer) bore from one peck to one thrown away. Tit Naa 
short bushel of peaches per tree. This heavy pruning again induces ee 
arms Thus we can see that this long sys- a still larger number of succulent 
|, the tem produces a large tree very quick- shoots near the cuts at the expense e 
have ly, with large bearing capacity, and of the lower part of the tree. The top 
. the best of all, it comes into bearing very. becomes more vegetative, and the e Su H ) S ine 
acres young, producing large crops of fruit lower part becomes under-vegetative. 
Thong of excellent quality, provided the trees The situation gets worse and worse 
ort- 
of »| Of 10,000 years ago— 
rota- 9 
and , 
acre ; - 
itine e 
vate WHEN you burn a lump of coal, it 
: t : 
ants warms you with heat stored up by 
win . . . 
=o the sunshine of far-distant centuries. 
best 
— For that lump of coal once formed part 
y for ; ‘ 
of a tree in the tropical forests of the 
raw- 
= Coal Age, warmed and fostered by the 
_ same sun which rises and sets today. 
are 
‘iety ° : ° 
uble If, instead of simply burning that lump 
3 to of coal, we treat it by modern economi- 
vere : 
ety. cal methods, we get not only heat but 
ood, > . 
rise: nitrogen—nitrogen that the Coal Age 
_ be- 
seit tree absorbed as plant food. 
ants 
ock . ° ° a ° 
new This nitrogen, most readily available in 
ent e e ° 
8 A Sai : ef he Sulphate of Ammonia, is recognized as 
the Figure 1—Tree at end of fourth season. Note spread and bearing area the finest fertilizer of crops in the world. 
ers, ’ 
ant are not allowed to overbear. All this with each succeeding season, unless From the reserves of Nature S Wware- 
was is seeured with much less expense for either the pruner or the tree gives up oge e . 
ver ‘ “pruning than if pruned by the old from. sheer exhaustion. The expense house, the fertility of prehistoric ages 
system. for pruning and hauling brush be- ; 
Development Under the Old System comes heavier each year as Ione a is made to serve the — vegetable 
: e system is adhered to strictly. 
y . . Te compare methods, let us start, j,ow that this is exactly what hap- grower and fruit grower 0. today. 
under the old system, with a medium f ngs t th h it i 
to heavy tree pruned to a switch and PDS, tor we have been through i in . 
- cut to 15 to 20 inches. This means the growing of our older orchards. The most available form of Sulphate of 
“| enough pruning to. aggravate the Compare Figure 7 with Figure 4. 3 ‘. ° 
. natural vegetative growth of the The tree cut back is much smaller, Ammonia is Arcadian Sulphate of 
henry young tree. Supplement the pruning more upright and less spreading than a i _ : 
~<a with good cultivation and some ni- the long-pruned trees. The tree did Ammonia, kiln-dried and screened so 
rly trate, and we have the result we see not bear last year and will continue a . . 
rind in Figure 5. The tree shows a growth to be too vegetative to bear well as that it is ready for immediate applica- 
vod very satisfactory in total amount but long as the cutting continues, produc- ° 
ny made up of quite a large number of ing lighter crops ef poorer quality tion to the fields. 
nearly equal-sized limbs. All but three than the long-pruned trees. 
or four must be cut away. These three c lusi ‘ “ 
— or four limbs are usually cut back one- aoa we Write for free bulletins which show you 
oti- third to one-half, but in this case (pic- From the foregoing facts, we must : : 
an _ tures taken from a neighbor’s or- conclude that pruning is more or less how to increase your farm profits with 
on- chard) the limbs were cut back three- of a dwarfing process and not one of a : 
er- ‘fourths or more, The result of the invigoration, as generally supposed. Arcadian Sulphate of Ammonia. 
second season’s growth with no sum- Therefore, if we want our trees to 
‘ba mer pruning is well shown in Figure 6. grow large as quickly as possible, we 
on The tree has a very large number of must prune as little as we can and 
rd limbs again, all of nearly equal size still keep the trees thin enough and 
ge and starting out near where the heavy in proper shape. If we want them to 
les 4 
a (a nec ome _——— eer" a oy rr | . 
“4 = : 4 Agricultural Department 
ily so me eee ay Medina, Ohio 
of # oS eh > ‘ : 
WwW Atlanta, Georgia Berkely, Cal. New York, N. Y. 
re 
ar- 
i. 
a ! The Barrett Company (address nearest office) : 
er t ° 1 ‘ 
- 1 Please send me sample package of Arcadian Sulphate 1 
i : : : ? i ' 
7 : of Ammonia. I am especially interested in 
la- i et Sie. es - 3 
ag t (Urile name of crops on lines above) ! 
ag ; - ‘ 
as : and wish you to send me bulletins on these subjects. 
1 1 ‘ 
1 Name i 
ne | i 
in, Fig . 4 i 
ure 5—Typical peach tree, pruned by the Figure 6—Condition after two years’ growth Address 
old method, after first season’s growth. —heavily pruned at end of first season, l i 
No summer pruning no summer pruning 
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240,000 people 
filled out this passport 
to better living” 


LA < 


FarminGin California yields 
greaterrewardsboth in mon- 
ey and in happiness. The 
smiling, kindly climate of 
California means more than 
physical comfort. It has a 
great economic value. Because of it you can 
work outdoors twelve months a year. You often 
get two or more crops a year. You can grow 
more kinds of crops here than in any other state. 


Co-operative marketing 

You can raise profitable crops and control their sale 
through your own co-operative marketing organization. 
Practically every major crop is represented by one. 

Small farms are the rule here—more than half of 
them are under 50 acres. These small farms require less 
capital and less work to operate than larger farms else- 
where. Many families are independent and prosperous 
on twenty acres of good irrigated land properly managed. 


Twice as prosperous 

Young California now stands eighth in ‘population 
among the states. It is first in the number of passenger 
automobiles. It is fourth in crop values and fourth in 
total wealth. It has just twice thesavings bank deposits 
per capita asthe rest of the United States. 

If you areeven fairly successfulnow and have a mod- 
erate nest egg tostart with California offers a better liv- 
ing. The coupon shown below is your passport to it; 
240,000 people have filled it out already. 

Send thecoupon for“ Farmingin California”—a book 
that tells all you want to know on thesubject. It is writ- 
ten by authorities and is backed by Californians Inc.,a 
non-profit organization of citizens and institutions inter- 
ested only in the sound develpment of the state. 


Come to San Francisco 

San Francisco, the headquarters of Californians Inc., 
is also the trading center of California’s Great Valley, 400 
miles long, and of the equally fertile valleys of the Coast 
Range. It is the starting point for every place in Cali- 

fornia that you will want to go. 
When you come to California, come direct to San 
Francisco, and Californians Inc. will assist you in every 
ful surroundings. We will never re- possible way. Write now for “Farming in California.” 
gret it nor es id ay a.Car, Address Cattrornians Inc., San Francisco, California. 


They came. they saw, 
they stayed 


“Neediess to say I was doubly im- 
pressed with the farming opportuni- 
ties here and bought four acres in 
beautiful Santa Clara Valley. I have 
planted an orchard of Bartlett pears, 
which are starting to bear. Have 
over 1500 chickens which pay well. 
Am near a market for my produce; 
have plenty of irrigation." 

—C. B. K., MENLO Park, Ca. 


“We own sixty acres. The amount 
weet is amazing, owing to the 
ong growing season and an abun- 
dance of water. A herd of dairy cows 
brings in a monthly check not to be 
despised."’ 
—Mrs. A. C. McC., Mopesto, Ca. 


“I have purchased ten acres here at 
Arboga, and will plant on it every- 
thing we can eat. I feel satisfied with 
the opportunity California offers for 
making a living and having beauti- 
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MAIL this coupon for FREE BOOKLET about life in California 





















F Californians Inc 


Wi 
Headquarters, San Francisco, 


Se 
140 Montgomery St., Room 901 


Please send me the booklet, “Farming in California.” 
Name____ 
2 Address__ = 


Town and State —__-___ 


Engine Will Do the Work 


Write now for facts about this wonder engine. Same engine gives 1% to 6 
P. Gasoline or kerosene. Portable, light, and free from vibration. 
Requires no anchorage. Easy starting—nocranking. Pumps, saws, 
grinds and does allchores, Plenty of power for every purpose. 
Low Factory Price—Free Trial Offer 
Tremendous value. Thousands of satisfied users. Write now for gf 
details and free trial offer on this amazing engine. : 
Edwards Motor Co., 190 Main St., Springfield, Ohio 
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come into bearing young, we must get 
them into fruiting condition as quick- 
ly as possible. 

This is accomplished by early sum- 
mer pruning the first two or three 
seasons—repressing the strong growth 
not desired, directing the growth into 
the framework limbs that are desired, 
distributing the growth over a large 
surface, and into a large number of 
small twigs. This results in a large 


total growth of the tree, but the indi- 
vidual growth will be sufficiently non- 
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In young trees, the stimulating 
effect is very marked in the tops near 
the cuts, while the dwarfing of the 
tree shows up in the lower limbs, In 
old trees the dwarfing effect on the 
tree shows up in the top, and the 
stimulating effect appears in the lower 
branches. Therefore, in pruning young 
trees, stimulate the tops as little as 
possible by pruning mostly in the 
summer, which encourages normal de- 
velopment of the lower and side limbs. 
In older trees, prune heavier in the 





























end of second a 


vegetative to set buds even the second 
summer, sometimes maturing a profit- 
able crop the third summer. The 
fourth summer the crop should be 
quite large. 

On the other hand, under the old 
method of pruning, the tree usually 
makes plenty of fruit buds for a crop 
the third and fourth summers, but the 
growth is so succulent that the fruit 
usually drops off because the tree’s 





Figure 7—Peach tree at end of fourth season—long pruned first two seasons, cut back at 


nd third seasons 


tops to dwarf them somewhat and to 
stimulate and encourage growth lower 
down and to keep that growth alive. 
All this means that we should have 
our trees not less than 26 feet apart 
each way. 


Heading Back Older Trees 


In our older closely-planted orchards 
we cannot follow this long-pruning in- 
definitely without some heading back 

















Subscribe for the American Fruit Grower Magazine 
3 years for $1 

















Figure 8—Same tree as in Figure 


energies are expended in making 


wood instead of bearing fruit. 
Young and Old Trees 
When good-sized cuts are made in 
the tops, that is, in the main branches, 
there are two somewhat opposite 
effects operating—the stimulating of 
the growth near the cuts, and the 
dwarfing of the tree. These two prin- 
ciples of pruning seem to operate dif- 
ferently in young and in old trees. 





7 after pruning by old method. 





Note pile of brush 
resulting from removal of large one-year-old branches and from heading back 





every three or four years. When 
necessary to cut back, do not go to 
extremes. Do not dehorn, but cut 
back moderately, say two to four or 
five feet. Cut to a good-sized limb ex- 
tending outward rather than inward. 
This heading should be followed by 
summer pruning in the form of pulling 
off the strong sprouts that appear 
near the cuts or elsewhere. Do it 


(Concluded on page 30) 
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How Carbonated Fruit 


Beverages Are Made 
(Continued from page 8) 


pressing the whole fruit without pre- 
vious crushing, 2 minimum of tannic 
acid was obtained. In fact, some per- 
sons familiar with pomegranate juice 
declared there was a deficiency of 
astringency. The basket type press 
was found most satisfactory for this 
purpose. High pressure is necessary 
for efficient extraction. 


Filtration and Clarification 


Filtration may be accomplished with- 
out producing clarification. 
especially true of apple juice and 
white grape inices. Solid particles 
may be removed by filtration through 

’ elosely woven cloth, felt jelly bag or 
wood pulp, cotton pulp or paper pulp 

- filters under pressure, while colloidal 
particles may remain, giving a cloudy 
appearance to the juice. 

By using a clarifying agent, such as 
infusorial earth or diatomaceous earth, 
an apparently clear and 


This is 


sparkling 


it is pure fruit. If it is brilliantly 
clear, it is thought that too much of 
the real fruit element has been re- 
moved. This is especially true of 
orange juice. The more pulp of the 
orange that can be held in suspension 
in the juice the better it is. The popu- 
lar idea of grape juice also seems to 
favor the cloudy type, like Welch's. 
It has been found that brilliantly clear 
juice can be produced from straw- 
berries, blackberries, loganberries and 
pomegranates with no apparent loss 
of the real fruit constituents. 


é Syrups for Beverages 

The simplest method of producing 
bottling syrups is by adding cane 
sugar to the clarified fruit juice. This 
is the method which we have used in 
making syrups from. berries. The 
berry juices are of such low sugar con- 
tent- and high acid content that they 
require the addition of sugar to. make 
a palatable drink. 


Concentrates for Beverages 


The most economical form in which 
fruit juices can be handled in the pro- 

















Crusher or grater attachment of orchard size type 


juice can »e obtained, but after the 
juice stands several months, a pre- 
cipitate forms, unless filtration is re- 
peated several times.. 

By heating the juice the protein is 
coagulated. Then by the use of in- 
fusorial or diatomaceous earth a per- 


* manent clearness may be obtained. The 


use of these clarifying agents necessi- 
tates the use of a filter press, which 
consists of a series of plates, either 
of metal or wood, between which are 
placed pieces of canva~, on which the 
filter mass is formed. Each section 
consists of a piece of canvas and two 
plates, and acts as an independent 
filter, although all are fed from one 
general source. 

Filtering media which have been 
very satisfactory are an _ especially 
treated “Filter-Cel” and a baked diato- 
maceous earth known as “Diatomite.” 

For the clarification of grape juice, 
it is necessary to allow the cream of 


.tartar to precipitate out before filtra- 


tion. If cold storage facilities are 
available, this may be accomplished in 
a few days. Otherwise, it might re- 
quire several weeks. 

After - heating, berry, cherry and 
pomegranate juices may be filtered 


* brilliantly clear without the use of a 


clarifying agent. 
It is claimed by some that the cloud 
present in juice is an indication that 








duction of beverages is in the form of 
concentrates. 

Concentration of fruit juices may be 
accomplished (1) by the open kettle 
method, which is not conducive to re- 
tention of fresh fruit flavor and color; 
(2) by concentration in vacuum which 
has proved satisfactory with orange, 
lemon and grape juices, which are 
now produced in commercial quanti- 
ties by this method; and (3) by freez- 
ing. 

Blackberries, cherries and pome- 
granates have been concentrated in 
vacuum successfully and give evidence 
of becoming successful commercial 
products. 

Concentration by freezing is a 
process which has been developed by 
Gore and Monti but has never been 
used extensively for commercial pro- 
duction. Experimental work carried 
on in conjunction with our laboratory 
work has developed a freezing process 
which is economical and practical. 
The freezing process ranks first of all 
concentration processes for quality of 
product. The aroma, flavor and color 
of the original juice are preserved 
perfectly. 


Syrups Made from Concentrates 


These concentrates permit of vari- 
ous degrees of dilution, approximate- 











ly as follows: 
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TIRES 





USCO CORD 
The Good Low-Priced Cord 


HERE are hundreds of thousands 
of car-owners in this country who 
want a good low-priced cord tire. 


Their requirements do not call for 
the extra mileage that is built into 
U.S. Royal Cords. 


While they do not expect to get a tire as 
fine as the Royal Cord without paying the 
Royal Cord price, they do want a full money’s 
worth of dependable service and dollar value. 


It is to meet these requirements that the 
makers of U.S. Royal Cords have produced 
the USCO Cord. 

The uUSsco Cord is an all-black tire. Its 


tread is broad and flat with good high 
shoulders— giving splendid road contact and 


non-skid protection. 

The usco Cord is fully warranted and 
carries the name and the trade mark of its 
makers. 

It comes in 30x 3 inch and 30x 3% inch 
clincher, and 30x32, 32x 3%, 31x4, 32x4, 
33x4 and 34x4 inch straight side—all the 
sizes for light sixes and fours. 


United States Rubber Company 
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- Price or Performance? 


There are no two ways to buy a truck for fruit 
farm hauling. Put your hauling on the most 
economical basis by buying a truck with sufficient 
capacity, and plenty of vitality to last for years. 


A GMC, Model K-16, one ton truck will do twice 
the work of lower priced,.smaller capacity trucks. 
One driver’s time instead of two. 


And a GMC will be doing this iong after the other 
truck is gone and forgotten. MCs are built 
against wear! 


Every GMC part is designed overstrength. 

Every GMC engine has full pressure lubrication. 
Every GMC has a heavy duty sliding gear trans- 
’ mission. 

Every GMC is automatically governed to a safe 

speed to prevent accidents. 


A GMC on the job will stay on the job and make 
money for you, instead of business for repair 
shops. Ask for a catalog. 


GENERAL MOTORS TRUCK COMPANY 


Division of General Motors Corporation 
PONTIAC. MICHIGAN 


General Motors Trucks 







































New 7” Engine 
prices 19% below 
1913 level 


“Z” engine prices are lower than farm 
— prices today. Horsepower 
por aa , you can buy the fa- 
mous''Z*wi th fewer bushels of wheat, 
fewer winks of cotton, fewer hogs— 
than were required to buy the 
Fairbanks-Morse engine of 1913. 
Remember, this is a genuine “Z’’, 
famous for its dependability — its 
economy. More than 1,250,000 horse- 
power now in farm service. Quantity 
production, engineering skill and 
careful manufacture have been com- 
bined to give you a better engine at 
a lower price. Investigate—See the 
Fairbanks-Morse dealerin yourtown. 


TODAY’S PRICES: 
14h. p._ 3h. p. 
Battery Equipt Magneto Equipt 
$48.50 Uses Kerosene 
$98.50 
6h. p. 
Magneto Equipt 
Uses Kerosene 
$153.50 





oeocas 
Water System means a cor mca 


revelation in doing house 
and farm work. Dish-washing, clothes- 
washing, cleaning, stock-watering — 
dozens of hard tasks are made easier. 
Instantly, anywhere, at the turn of a 
faucet—fresh, running water direct from 
the well! Water for the stock, for the 
lawn and garden—less 
work and mote lei- 
sure for everybody. 
A MYERS Water System 
will give youexcellentsatis- 
faction. Self-ciling, quiet, 
economical, safe. Always 
depend able. Best for over 
50 years. Dealers every- 
where. See your MYERS 
dealer or write for catalog. 
The MYERS {fine in- 
cludes Pumps for every 
purpose, Hay Tools and 
Door Hangers. ; 
THE F. E. MYERS & BRO, €0. 
153 Church St. Ashland, Ohio iB 


M Yee 


WATER SYSTEMS 


3h. p. 
Battery Equipe 
$83.50 
1% h. p. 
Magneto Equipt 
Uses Kerosene 
$58.50 


F. O. B. factory. 
Add freight to your own town. 


Fairbanks, Morse & Co. 


Manufacturers + Chicago 



































American 


Orange, 1 concentrate to 5 parts 


simple syrup. 


part 


Lemon, 1 part concentrate to 25 parts 
simple syrup. 
Cherry, 1 part concentrate to § parts 


simple syrup. 
Pomegranate, 1 part 

parts simple syrup. 
A simple syrup of 60 degrees Balling is 

used, 

Blackberry has not a very distine- 
tive flavor, so it is not desirable as a 
beverage by itself. It has a very deep 
permanent color. 

Strawberry juice has a very strong 
flavor but a weak color. It has been 
found very satisfactory to blend the 
strawberry with blackberry, which 
produces a very attractive beverage of 
a deep red color, having a very dis- 
tinctive strawberry flavor. This is 
labeled “Strawberry with Blackberry.” 
From one and one-half to two ounces 
of this syrup is added to a seven-ounce 
bottle and filled with carbonated 
water. 


concentrate to 5 


Carbonation 


Carbonation increases the acidity of 
the beverage. Since most fruit juices 
have sufficient acid to make them 
palatable, a low carbonation is usual- 
ly necessary. This is especially true 
of orange. Only sufficient carbonated 
water should be added to make ’its 
presence perceptible. Strawberry and 
loganberry beverages permit a some- 
what higher carbonation. Consumers’ 








type press 


Small hand power basket 


tastes vary greatly in this respect, 
however. Some prefer high carbona- 
tion, some low and some none at all. 
The amount of carbonation then must 
be determined by the taste of the 
majority. 

Pasteurization 


All carbonated fruit beverages re- 
quire pasteurization for preservation. 
Carbonic acid gas is a preservative, 
but it has not been found sufficiently 
effective, in the small quantities re- 
quired, for making palatable carbon- 
ated fruit beverages. 

It has been found that a temperature 
of 150 degrees Fahrenheit for 30 
minutes is necessary for permanent 
preservation of seven-ounce bottles. 
Non-carbonated beverages in the same 
size bottles require from 165 degrees 
Fahrenheit to 175 degrees Fahrenheit 
for 30 minutes. The presence of Car- 
bonic acid gas lowers the death tem- 
perature of mold spores. Commercial 
pasteurizers are available at bottling 
equipment supply houses, with capaci- 
ties varying according to the require- 
ments. 

On a small home scale, pasteuriz- 
ing may be accomplished by using a 
wash boiler or tin wash tub. The 
sealed bottles are placed in the boiler, 
which is filled with cold water. The 
temperature of the water is raised 
gradually to 150 degrees Fahrenheit, 
which is maintained for 30 minutes. 
The heat is then turned off and cold 
water is allowed to flow slowly into 
the pasteurizer, and the hot water is 


- 


Fruit 


Grower Magazine 
drained at the same rate, thus main- 
taining the original volume of water 
in the pasteurizer. Extreme care must 
be exercised to prevent the stream of 
cold water from coming in contact 
with hof bottles, or there will be 
breakage. A good way to handle this 
matter is to allow the cold water to 
flow into a pan or other vessel sub- 
merged on top of the bottles. When 
the temperature of the bath has been 
reduced to between 110 and 120 de- 
grees Fahrenheit, the cold water may 
be turned off and the pasteurizer al- 
lowed to drain. The cooling may be 
completed in air. 

There is a tendency for these bev- 
erages to deteriorate with age. For 
best results the orange beverages 
should be consumed within two 
months after production, otherwise 2 
stale taste develops which is objec- 
itionable to many. Lemon will keep 
considerably longer than orange with- 
out any apparent deterioration. The 
color of strawberry beverage has a 
tendency to fade, especially when ex- 
posed to bright sunlight. When com- 
bined with blackberry, this tendency 
is lessened, however. 
a more permanent color and flavor. 

These beverages are rapidly grow- 
ing in popularity and are attracting 
the attention of cgmmercial bottlers 
in many parts of the country. The 
prospects are that in the near future 
these beverages will constitute a large 
proportion of the béverages consumed 
in this country. 





Coming Fruit Grower 
Meetings 


ECEMBER 2-3: Annual meeting 

Missouri State Horticultural So- 
ciety, Coates House, Kansas City, Mo. 
Patterson Bain, Jr., secretary, Colum- 
bia. 

December 2-4: Annual meeting 
Michigan State Horticultural Society 
and Third Annual Apple Show, Grand 
Rapids, Mich. H. D. Hootman, ‘secre- 
tary, East Lansing. 

December 4-6: Annual meeting 
Washington State Horticultural Asso- 
ciation, Wenatchee, Wash. Charles L. 
Robinson, secretary, Olympia. 

December 9-10: Annual meeting 
Northern Illinois lTlorticultural So- 
ciety, Galena, Ill. R, A. Green, secre- 
tary, Ottawa. 

December 9-11: Convention of Cali- 
fornia Fruit Growers and Farmers, 
Sacramento, Calif. Subjects to re- 
ceive consideration are: General 
problems, legislative matters, organi- 
zation board of regents to act as ad- 
visory body to state department of 
agriculture, and standardization of 
products and marketing. 

December 10-11: Indiana Horticul- 
tural Society, Claypool Hotel, Indian-, 
apolis, Ind. Joint meeting of pomolo- 
gists, vegetable growers and florists. 
H. H. Swaim, secretary, Lafayette. 

December 11-12: Annual meeting 
Connecticut Pomological Society, 
Hartford, Conn. H.C. C. Miles, secre- 
tary, Milford. 

December 16-19: Illinois State Hor- 
ticultural Society,. Urbana, Ill, Meet- 
ing and exhibits. H.-W. Day, secre- 
tary, Springfield. 

January 7-8, 1925: Annual meeting 
Massachusetts Fruit Growers’ Associa- 
tion, Worcester, Mass. R, A. Van 
Meter, secretary, Amherst. 

January. 14-16, 1925: Annual meet- 
ing Wisconsin State Horticultural So- 


ciety, Madison,,Wis. F. Cranefield, 
secretary, Madison. 

January 19-23, 1925: Horticultural 
Show, Missouri State Horticultural 
Society and Student Horticultural 


Club co-operating. College of Agricul- 
ture, Columbia, Mo. Patterson Bain, 
Jr., secretary, Columbia. 

February 2-6, 1925: Farmers’ Week, 


Ohio State University, Columbus, 
Ohio. Ohio State Apple Show to be 
held during Farmers’ Week; also 


annual meeting of Ohio State Horti- 
cultural Society, February 2-4. F..H. 
Beach, secretary, Columbus. 





As soon as you have read this issue 
of the American Fruit Grower Maga- 
sine, please pass it on to your neighbor. 


Loganberry has ' 
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‘Control of San Jose Scale on 
Peach Trees 


UBRICATING-OIL emulsions, 

whether made from the boiled or 
cold pumped formulas or. purchased 
from manufacturers, have proven ef- 
fective for the control of the San Jose 
scale on peach trees when used at a 
two per cent strength during the dor- 
mant season. The Bureau of Entomol- 
ogy of the United States Department 
of Agriculture has had two years’ ex- 
perience in the use of these emul- 
sions on the same peach trees, and 
there has heen excellent control of 
the scale and no discernible injury to 
the .buds, twigs or collars. While it 
is desired to use the material on the 
same trees over a long period of time 
to observe results from its continued 
use before making final recommenda- 
tions, the following directions are giv- 
en for the benefit of growers who wish 
to use oil emulsions this year in place 
of the liquid lime-sulphur for scale 
control. ; 

How To Prepare 

Lubricating-oil emulsion is prepared 
from either one of the following for- 
mulas: 

Small Large 
quantity. quantity. 

I. The Boiled Formula: 

Red engine oil, or oil 


of similar grade... 1 gal. 30 gals. 
.. rey ly gal. 15 gals, 
Potash fish oil soap. I Ib. 30 Ibs. 


When a small quantity is to be pre- 
pared, the ingredients are placed in 
a kettle and boiled for a few minutes 
until the brown scum, which forms on 
the top, has disappeared. Then the 
kettle should be removed from the fire 
and the contents pumped twice under 
at Jeast 60 pounds pressure while still 
hot. The. emulsion prepared in this 
manner should be used shortly after 
it is made. 

To make the boiled emulsion on a 
large scale, the following equipment is 
necessary: Two 50-gallon barrels, one 
300-gallon storage tank, one all metal 
triplex pump developing 250 pounds 
pressure, one four horsepower engine, 
one boiler, and necessary connections. 
This equipment would be of use only 
to growers with a large acreage or a 
group of growers with smaller acre- 
ages. ° 

When made on a large scale and 
pumped four times under high pres- 
sure, the emulsion will hold up for 
several months. The method given for 
preparing large quantities of the emul- 
sion is similar to that employed by 
large-scale manufacturers. Emulsions 
prepared in this manner will hold up 
during the entire spraying season as 
long as the temperature remains above 
15 degrees Fahrenheit. 


Il. Cold-Pumped Formula: 
Red engine oil or oil of sim— 


2) eae ee 30 gals. 
SS a washeck antes WRES 15 gals. 
Calcium caseinate ........... 4 lbs. 


The following equipment is neces- 
sary for preparing the cold-pumped 
emulsion: Two 50-gallon barrels, one 
duplex or triplex pump, and one three 
or four horsepower engine (the or- 
dinary power sprayer with suction at- 
tachment). 

The ingredients are placed in a 50- 
gallon barrel and stirred, then the 
suction hose is placed in the “barrel 
and the motor started. Allow the in- 
gredients to be sucked through the 
pumps under pressure and out through 
the spray rods with disks removed in- 
to another 50-gallon barrel. Repeat the 
operation until all materials have 
passed through the pump three times. 
Lubricating-oil emulsion made from 
this formula will not hold up long and 
should be made daily as required. 
This kind of emulsion is especially 
easy to make on the farm. 


How To Use 

The stock emulsien made from 
either of the two formulas contains 
6624 per cent of oil. Therefore, six 
gallons of the stock emulsion should 
be used to 194 gallons of water to get 
a two per cent emulsion, the strength 
recommended for scale control. Before 
using this emulsion, all sediment in 
the spray tank from the use of other 
sprays should be thoroughly. cleaned 


out. After the tank is filled two-thirds 
full with water, the engine should be 
started and the six gallons of stock 
emulsion poured in. Then the tank 
should be filled to capacity with more 
water. 

Lubricating-oil emulsions can be 
used any time after the trees become 
dormant. They should not be used 
while the tree is in foliage. These 
emulsions will not mix with lime-sul- 
phur and growers should see that all 
spray ianks containing lime-sulphur 
residue are thoroughly cleaned out 
before starting the oil-emulsion spray- 
ing. If the emulsion breaks down from 
the use of hard water, as is encoun- 
tered in some sections, add %-%4-50 
Bordeaux mixture to the water before 
putting in the stock emulsion. 


Combined Control of San Jose Scale 
and Peach Leaf-Curl 

Peach leaf-curl, a disease which oc- 
curs in the spring and is manifested 
by swollen and distorted leaves and 
twigs, with sometimes quite serious 
damage to the trees, can be controlled 
by adding Bordeaux mixture, 4-4-50 
strength, to the oil-emulsion spray. 
The main point to be remembered con- 
cerning the control of this disease is 
that the spray must be applied before 
the buds begin to swell or no control 
will be obtained. 

Prepare ‘a stock selution of copper 
sulphate (bluestone) by suspending 50 
pounds of the crystals in a clean sack 
at the top of 50 gallons of water in a 
container (a clean wooden barrel with 
wooden hoops is preferable; if it is 
necessary to use 4 barrel that has 
contained lime-sulphur it should be 
very carefully cleaned). This will dis- 
solve in 24 hours, cr sooner if hot 
water is used. The stock solution of 
lime is prepared by slaking 50 pounds 
of high grade stone lime into a thick 
paste and then making it up to 5 
gallons by adding water. 

Measure out 16 gailons of the stock 
solution of lime (carrying 16 pounds 
of lime) and pour it through the 
strainer into a 200-galion spray tank 
that is about two-thirds full of water. 
The stock’ solutions should be 
thoroughly stirred before they are 
measured out in the case of both the 
lime and the copper sulphate. Then 
slowly pour 16 gailons of the stock 
copper sulphate solution (carrying 16 
pounds of copper sulphate) into- the 
tank, mixing it with the diluted lime 
solution with the agitator running. Add 
the oil emulsion while the Bordeaux 
mixture is being agitated and then fill 
the tank to capacity. 

The amount of material listed above 
vill give stock solution sufficient for 
three tanks of Bordeaux mixture used 
at the 4-4-50 strength. : 


ee 


Receive Apples in Carton 
From Maine 


HE AMERICAN Frutr GRoweER MAGA- 

ZINE extends its thanks to George N. 
Emmons, of West Paris, Me., for 
sending a box of apples that took 
first prize at the Oxford (Maine) 
County Fruit Show. The apples were 
packed in the compartment box de- 
scribed in our November issue in the 
article on “Rambles cf a Horticultur- 
ist.” The package was sent by parcel 
post, and the apples came through in 
splendid condition, except one that 
was perhaps lifted by a postal clerk. 
After examining the quality, we 
couldn't blame him for that. 





B. & O. Promotes Apple 
Week 


HE BALTIMORE and Ohio railroad 

rendered a service to apple grow- 
ers when they promoted Apple Week. 
The October issue of the B. & O. 
magazine contained front and back 
covers and a feature story which were 
complimentary to Apple Week. In 
addition, the dining car service em- 
phasized: Apple Week and featured 
various apple dishes in menus during 
the week. 
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Spraying: 














The Perfect 
ected Emulsion Is 
Safer for 


Your Trees 

















Make Your 
Own Test in 
Clean Bottles 





A Perfect 
Emulsion Will 











Sunoco makes Not Separate 
a Perfect e 
Emulsion in a Year 


late dormant spray. 


sulphur and nicotine. 


cation. 


Healthy Trees by Using 


SELF-EMULSIFYING 


SPRAY OIL 





Mail to Spray Oil Dept. 














Imperfect 
Emulsion, Oil 
Separated Out 


Save Nicotine Cost 


By using Sunoco Spray Oil in the 
SUNOCO is cheaper than lime- 


SUNOCO kills aphis, scale, red 


mite, apple red bug with one appli- 


Start the Summer With Clean, 


SUNOCO 


SUN OIL CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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mough Scalecid 


ony As Many Trees Until | 





You can’e tell what a peach tastes like 
without eating it yourself. Neither can 
you appreciate the benefits of Scalecide 
without using it on your own orchard. 


Kills San Jose Scale 


The failure of lime-sulfur to control 
ecale has been the subject of discussion 
at fruit growers’ meetings for the last 
three years. Scale is on the increase in 

ly every state, so. you will want.to 
be sure of controlling it in your orchard. 


Is The Complete Dormant Spray 


Scalecide controls scale, even when they 
crust and coat the tree. Used as a de- 
layed dormant spray, it controls aphis 
too—without nicotine. Spring spraying 
with Scalecide also controls pear thrips, 
feaf miner, case bearer, leaf roller, bud 


moth, European. 

blight cankers from which are spread 
fire blight, collar rot and root rot. And 
in addition, year after year use of Scale- 
cide invigorates the trees. 


B. G. PRATT CO. 


Is Pleasant To Use 


Scalecide will not even injure eyes—you 
can look straight at your work. You 
don’t have to wear slickers and goggles, 
grease your hands and face, and blanket 
your horses. Both you and your help 
will appreciate the pleasure ts 
Scalecide in the place of lime-suhftiex:: 


Reduces Sprayer Troubles to 


When youwuse Scalecide the lifeofyour 
sprayer is prolonged, because it is actu- 


‘ally running in oil. There is no corrod- 


ing substance or grit to cut the valves 
and pump, or clog the nozzles. 


Saves Half the Labor 


Lime-sulfur dries where it hits. Scale- 
cide crawls and spreads into the cracks 
and crevices of the bark and does a 
thorough job. Because it covers perfectly 
with a thin film, one tankful of dilute 
Scalecide will spray, until they drip, as 
many trees as two tankfuls of dilute 


Department 11 50 Church Street 


of using 


lime-sulfur. In one of our own orchards, 
11,000 gallons of dilute Scalecide sprayed 
the same trees as 25,000 gallons of dilute 
lime-sulfur the year previous. 


Scalecide Is Guaranteed 


We guarantee that, if you will divide aft 
o your worst or best, in two parts 


‘equal in general condition, and for three 


years spray one.part with. Scaleeide 
according to our directions and the other 
part with lime-sulfur, giving the -same 
summer treatments to both parts, the 
part sprayed with Scalecide will be bet- 
ter than the part sprayed with lime 
sulfur—in the judgment of three disin- 
terested fruit growers—or we will re- 


fund the money you have paid for the 


Scalecide. Why. should you hesitate? 


See Your Dealer Immediately 


Be sure to get these benefits—save money 
and get better results. See or phone 
your dealer today. Arrange right now 
for your supply. Don’t put it off longer. 


NEW YORK, N.Y. 


hg Drip As One 50-Galion 
\\Barrel of Lime-Sulfur— 
7 No Nicotine-No Spreader 


ASize 


For Every Need 


Scalecide Prices 


Delivered East 
of the Mississippi 
50-gal; bbls. $38.00 
15 gals. 11.50 
Drum 2.00 13.50 

(returnable) 
2—5-gal. cans 10.60 
1—5-gal. can 6.25 
1—1-gal. can 1.75 
1—I-quart can .75 
If your dealer doesn’t 
carry Scalecide show 
him this advertise- 
ment—or order direct 
from us.Send todayfor 
free booklet, ‘tEcon- 
omy of Scalecide.” 
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SPRAY MATERIALS 
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General Chemical Company 
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“Pruning Saws”. ‘‘Saws on the 
Farm’’. “Saw Sense’’; Send your name 
and address and say which book you want 
and we will send it—FREE. Write now! 


E.C. ATKINS & CO., Inc. 





FREE 





Dept. D-1 is, & 








New York — St.Louis —San Francisco 









. EVERGREENS 


Shade Trees, Shrubs and Hardy Flow- 
ers. Let us show you how to beautify 
your home with these at small outlay. 


Apple, Peach, Cherry 
Plom and --all hudded from bear- 
ing orchards. sieotrapes: Strawberry ond 

rr Aspera: ‘cots. 
Write for free Catalog and Practical Plans 
for Home Planting.”’ 

HARRISONS’ NURSERIES 
Box s2 Bertin, Marytand 
























































1010 Mechanic St., 


Distributors at: 


ARDIE 


SPRAYERS 













Longer Years of Service | 


No agricultural machine made is put to such trying tests 
as the Sprayer. First there are weeks of idleness when 
it is menaced by rust. Then comes the terrific grind and 
_ highpressure, hour after hour and day after day, 
when sand, dust and chemicals may work 


\ But look, Hardie is now providing a 


KK) Dust-Proof Hood 


perfect alignment, micrometer fit and protective housings. But 
now we have the ultimate—the hood—made possible by the 
- special cooling system which prevents overheating of the engine. 
This system includes piping the full length of the spray mixture tank; this 
insures perfect cooling because .of the large amount of liquid spray which is 
so frequently replenished. This is only one of many exclusive Hartie features. 
Write for catalog and learn the rest. It may save you a good deal of money 
for its spraying time dependability counts. 


THE HARDIE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Branches at: Portland Los Angeles Kansas City Hagerstown, Md. Petrolia, Ont. 


Tampa, Fla., Cornelia, Ga. and Macon, Ga. 
DEPENDABLE Bartees. 





viciously at unprotected bearings. 


which gives the utmost in_ protection. 
Hardie Sprayers have always enjoyed the 
reputation for unusually long life through 


HUDSON, MICHIGAN 





Skeleton view showing the 
Hardie Cooling System 
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Pruning Young Orchards 

I have about eight acres of apples now 
three years old. Will they need any 
pruning next spring and what type?—E. 
O. T., Pennsylvania. 

"TREES which have reached the age 

of three to five years probably re- 
quire the least pruning of any age, 
provided they have been given the 
right start. This does not mean, of 
course, that none will be required, but 
such cutting as is dcne will be light 
and corrective in nature. 

The pruning of an apple tree dur- 

ing the first two years of its life is 
very important. It is at this time 
that the shape of the tree will be de- 
termined, including such important 
items as height of head, aumber and 
distribution of scaffold branches, and 
removal of all bad crotches which 
may occur early in the life of the 
tree. The next two or three years 
then compose the so-called growing 
period of the tree, after which time 
fruit production begins. It is during 
this period of rapid growth that little 
or no pruning is given, not only be- 
cause it is not usually necessary, but 
because it may delay fruiting if not 
properly done. Once the tree comes 
into heavy fruiting, however, pruning 
may be resumed with the purpose of 
thinning out the branches to open up 
the tree and also to keep up the vigor 
of new growth. 
Pruning is handled at all times so 
as to promote bearing, but early in 
the life of the tree there are times 
when growth counts more than any- 
thing else. This should be combined 
with attention to proper training of 
the tree so as to produce a strong 
framework, free from the weaknesses 
of narrow crotches and badly located 
branches. 





High Power Sprayers 


Would a high power, large capacity 
sprayer be practical in a 50-acre apple 
orchard?—O. M. R., Virginia. 

NLESS you refer to a super-power 
spray outfit, a large capacity 
sprayer would undoubtedly be prac- 
tical in a 50-acre orchard beginning 
at the time the trees reached bearing 
age and afterwards. The chief reason 
for this fact is the necessity for cov- 
ering the whole orchard in the short- 
est possible space of time, particular- 
ly at the time of the spring spray 
applications, when flowers and fruits 
are rapidly enlarging and need cov- 
ering at a critical time in their growth. 
Two moderate sized outfits might be 
better in this respect than one large 
one, except for the greater amount of 
labor required, ghereby giving less 
economy. Plenty of pressure is a.-very 
important item—it means more effi- 
ciency both as to quality of work done 
and cost. Don’t get a sprayer that is 
too small. The first cost is not im- 
portant compared to the long years of 
service and efficiency. 





Russeting on Fruit 


What is the cause of russeting of ap- 
ples? I have found most of it occurring 
on trees I sprayed during late summer for 
blotch. —O. S. B., Arkansas. 

HE COMMONEST cause of russet- 
ing, particularly in southern fruit 
sections where bitter rot and blotch 
are present, is the use of Bordeaux 
mixture, which produces, when severe, 
a condition known as “Bordeaux In- 
jury.” This injury may be serious in 
moist weather, but as a general rule 
no more than slight russeting will 





occur under ordinary conditions of 
application. 

In spraying with  lime-sulphur, 
russeting can probably be diminished 
by spraying in early forenoon and in 
the cool:of the late afternoon during 
very hot weather. 





Early Grapes 
What is the best early variety of 
grape? Is Concord still considered the 
most popular variety for commercial 
planting? Please name about six good 
varieties for home use.—O. T. K., Ken- 
tucky. 


OORE’S EARLY is considerec by 

most growers to be the best of the 
early grapes. It is a black grape, 
similar to the Concord but ripening 
about two weeks earlier. The Con- 
cord, however, is still the most popu- 
lar commercial grape in all the big 
grape sections of the East and Central 
West. 

For home use the following varie- 
ties, in addition to those mentioned 
above, are all very good: Niagara, 
Delaware, Lucile, Worden, Brighton, 
Campbell’s Early and Lutie. 





Island Belle or Campbell’s 
Early ? 
by W. A. French 


"THE ISLAND Belle Grape Growers’ 
Union is determined to have the 
matter authoritatively settled as to 
whether or not the Island Belle and 
Campbell’s Early are identical, as an- 
nounced by Harry D. Locklin, horti- 
culturist at the Western: Washington 
Experiment Station. A letter has 
been received from F. E. Gladwin, of 
the New York Agricultural Station, 
who states that Campbell’s Early bore 
its first fruit in 1892, that it was in- 
troduced through George S. Joslyn of 
Fredonia, N. Y., and that it is his im- 
pression that Mr. Joslyn began its 
propagation in 1900. In 1890 Adam 
Eckert, originator of the Island Belle, 
secured the vines from which the 
Island Belle was developed, from the 
Busch Nursery in Missouri. It thus 
seems very improbable that those 
original vines could have been Camp- 
bell’s Early. 

In a letter to Mr. Locklin of the 
Western Washington Experiment Sta- 
tion, the Island Belle Grape Growers’ 
Union states that Mr. Eckert and his 
son, under the name of the Eckert 
Fruit Co., were engaged in the nurs- 
ery business for a number of years 


at Detroit (now known as_ Grape- 
view) in Mason County, Wash. 
When they went into the grape- 


juice manufacturing business, they 
sold their nursery. Many Island Belle 
vines were propagated and_ sold? 
many of them to other nurserymen. 
Later, some of these Island Belles 
were sold as Campbell’s Early in 
certain districts where there was a 
greater demand for the latter, and 
the Island Belle did not have the 
publicity that it now has. It thus 
seems possible that the vines com- 
pared by the Western Washington 
Experiment Station, and which led 
Mr. Locklin to decide that the Island 
Belle and Campbell’s Early were iden- 
tical, were in reality all Island 
Belles from the Eckert vineya:d. 
The Experiment Station has now 
agreed to make a field trial of these 
varieties, securing the true Island 
Belle from this district and the true 
Campbell’s Early from the state of 
New York. In this way it should not 


be difficult to settle the matter. 
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Citrus Varieties Resistant 


to Canker 
(Continued from page 7) 

plants are very susceptible to canker, 
and in a block of nursery stock the 
disease is very-hard to detect. Fur- 
ther, in certain districts where budded 
grove trees have been killed in past 
years, the trifoliate orange stock has 
grown up into a regular thicket. How- 
ever, until a resistant stock is found 
which will be as winter-hardy, as 
easily grown, and which will yield the 
same good results as a stock as the 
trifoliate orange does, the trifoliate 

orange will stay with us. 
In the search among the citrus 
fruits for promising canker resistant 


region in North China, both show 


some resistance to canker. 
Hybrids Prove Susceptible 


All of the many hybrids, of which 
the trifoliate orange is one parent, are 
susceptible. When the __ trifoliate 
orange is crossed with any of the 
more resistant Citrus species, the re- 
sistance of the progeny is lessened. 
The hybrid resulting from a cross be- 
tween the trifoliate and sweet oranges 
is known as a Citrange. A number of 
these Citranges have been used by Mr. 
Swingle as one parent for crossing 
with kumquats and mandarin oranges. 

One of these hybrids, known as 
the Citrangequat (Willits citrange 
crossed with kumquat), has consist- 
ently proved resistant, in fact, as 

















Courtesy T. R. Robinson, Bur. Pl. Ind. U. 8S D. A. 


A specimen of the Sampson Tangelo 


types, activity will have to be con- 
fined to a few groups which show 
some promise of being resistant to 
canker, as the citrus fruits taken as a 
whole are susceptible to canker. 


Grapefruit Susceptible 


All the grapefruits now grown in 
this country are extremely susceptible. 
However, one or two pummelos (near 
relatives to grapefruit), originating 
from Siam, show considerable resist- 
ance to canker. 

Of the sweet oranges, no variety or 
species stands out as resistant, al- 
though they are not as susceptible as 
grapefruit. 

All mandarin oranges show resist- 
ance to canker. The Cleopatra tan- 
gerine, which appears to be an excel- 


te 











much so as its second parent. It -is 
the most promising canker resistant 
hybrid so far found. 

One disadvantage in the use of the 
citrangequat as a stock has been the 
small number of seeds produced. How- 
ever, Mr. Swingle and his assistants 
recently have developed a method of 
propagating the citrangequat by the 
use of root cuttings, so that a stock of 
this hybrid can now be rapidly built 
up. If it is found that the citrange- 
quat will make as desirable a stock as 
the trifoliate orange, it can replace 
the trifoliate orange, as at the present 
time this orange is an obstacle to the 
final eradication of canker in thé Gulf 
Coast states. 

The citrange-mandarin crosses are 
also resistant enough to warrant fur- 











Courtesy T. R. Robinson, Bur. Pl. ind., wuS. DA. 


The Eustis Limequat 


lent stock for some types of Citrus, 
might, after further trials, be found 
suitable to replace the _ trifoliate 
orange as a stock. The writer be- 
lieves that under field conditions suit- 
able for Satsuma or tangerine culture, 
ard with no interplanting of suscep- 
tible varieties, these oranges can be 
grown with little or no loss from 
canker, even when it is present. 

The Calamondin and Kansu oranges, 
the one native ot the Philippine 
Islands and the other of the Kansu 


ther trials both as stocks and grove 
trees. 
The Tangelo 


The tangelo (tangerine crossed with 
grapefruit) and Satsumelo (Satsuma 
crossed with grapefruit) are as resist- 
ant as Satsuma. Several named 
hybrids of the tangelos are now being 
grown in a commercial way in Florida 
and have attracted considerable atten- 
tion. 

(Concluded on page 25) 


When Buying a Spraye 


. SPRAYERS 
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Don’t Guess! 


A lot depends on the sprayer you buy. Make sure 
you’re right. Get all the facts. Talk with your 
neighbors who own outfits. 

Here area few lines from recent letters that have 
come to us from Bean owners. We’ve hundreds 
like them. Ask your nearest Bean dealer for the 
names of Bean owners in your neighborhood or 
write direct to us. We want you to talk with them. 


“Handiness of the Parts” 


“The handiness of the parts appeals to me as one 
of the big features of the Bean,” writes a highly 
satisfied grower. No matter how carefully a piece 
of equipment is built, there are occasional times 
when the operator needs to reach the vital parts. 
These are quickly get-at-able on a Bean. You can 
even open up and take out any valve in the pump 
in a minute or two, without stopping the engine 
or losing the pressure. 


“No Fault to Find” 


“No fault to find after 7 years of continual service,” 
writes a grower from the apple growing district of 
Washington who does custom work besides keep- 
ing hisown 20-acre apple orchard clean and thrifty. 
He continues, ‘“‘With my Bean I have had less 
trouble this year than any season since I started 
and I consider it good for many years more.” 

In the simple rugged Bean design, working and 
wearing parts are reduced to the minimum. All 
parts that do wear, wear very slowly. And they 
are easily, quickly, and cheaply replaced by the 
grower when after years of service, replacement 
becomes necessary. 


“Quick Filling, Quick Emptying” 
“Getting good results. Like the quick filling and 
quick emptying features, particularly,’’ said an- 
other. The Bean Refiller puts 40 gallons of liquid 
a minute into the tank, saving a lot of time. It is 
exceedingly simple and effective, and when you 
want to empty the tank, loosen a set screw with 
your pliers, out comes the whole bottom of the 
well, and the tank empties clean in a few seconds, 


“Used the Bean for 12 Years” 


“Better than any rig I’ve ever seen,” writes an- 
other well-pleased Bean owner. “I’ve beena Bean 
user for 12 years.’’ He has 20 acres of apples and 
pears and sprayseight times a year. Ought to know 
agood sprayer when he sees one. Many of the first 
Bean outfits built are still giving good service. 


“Couldn’t Be Better” 


“I’ve used over half a ton of lead without trouble 
of any kind; couldn’t be better,” is a statement 
from a grower who appreciates the simple rugged 
dependability of his outfit. Forty years of experi- 
ence havetaught ushow tosecure strength, rugged- 
ness, and durability without sacrifice of lightness. 


“Never Been to a Repair Shop” | 


“I have used my Bean sprayer for 8 years, have 
done a lot of spraying on the outside, and have 
never had it tothe repair shop. Have sprayed from 
3000 to 4000 tanks. Take care of it myself.” 

This Bean owner warms up to Bean in-built sturdi- 
ness, the way it keeps going on and on, with hard- 
ly a minute of attention. A Bean does more and 
lasts longer than any other sprayer you can buy. 


Bean Sprayers are built in all sizes to meet the needs of evergrower. 
Allare noted for their dependability, economy of operation, and long 
life. You get the best possible service thru iwo complete factories, 
east and west. Sign and send the coupon for new tatalog. 


eis] “Super-Giant” 
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Areal giant for work. Has 


r a capacity up to 22 gallons 


a minute at 300-400 pounds 
pressure. For large acre- 
ages and where very rapid 
high pressure work is re 
quired. 










Is 


Bean 
“Universal” 


Designed for potatoes and 
other truck crops, but 
quickly converted into an 
orchard sprayer. Adjusta- 
ble to any rows. 
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Bean 

e o- = 9? 
“Sim licity 
Capacity of 54% gallons per 
minute at 250 pounds pres- 
sure.Completely equipped. 
Furnished with or without 
truck. Quickly pays for 
itself. 





“Little Giant” 


A popular high-pressure 
barrel pump. Has large 
air chamber, ball valves, 
porcelain-lined cylinders. 










e 
Bean “Magic” 

Cutslabor one-third. A real 
high-pressure hand pump. 
Simple, sturdy, dependa- 
ble. Porcelain-lined cylin- 
der and many other im- 
portant advantages. 












Power Dusters 


We make a full line ofpow- 
er dusters, featuring uni- 
form flow of dust and rapid, 
thoro, economical work. 
Mixes the dust in the 
machine, 
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BFAN SPRAY PUMP CO, 


15 Hosmer St., Lansing, Mich. 
104 W. Julian St., San Jose, Cal. 


Please send me your new Catalog. 
No. Acres of Fruit ---------0+---20--000-0000- 


Name «---ceccccccccsssccccecscencsessncesesceeneee- je 


Address. 
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"Fruit-Fog’: = 


The Biggest Thing in Spraying —_ 


Before any fruit grower buys 


sprayer, he should study the engineering 


triumphs incorporated in Hayes 
Fog Sprayers. Ne 


els, built like automobiles in 
the largest sprayer factories 
world. 


FRUIT FOG, the result of 300 pounds guar- 
is the result of the perfection 
parts 
part as ace 


anteed pressure, 
and simplification of mechanical 
pumps in Hayes Sprayers. Every 
cessible as in automobile design. 


Hayes Power Sprayers range in capacity from 
with 300 Ibs. 
Our small outfits are 


3% to 16 gallons per minute, 
sure guaranteed. 


cient, as highly developed, and made f 


same fine materials as our big Triplex Sprayers. 


“FRUIT FOG” 
kills the diseases and pests. which go untouched 


Let us tell you how Hayes 


by drenching with low pressure sprayers. 
FOG” is an atomized super-spray 
trates the tiniest recesses and crevices. 

more, larger, finer fruit. Our prices are 


SEND FOR CATALOG 


Clip coupon above. Get this infor- 
mation before you buy. 


Distributers in all fruit sections. 


Hayes Pump & Planter Company 
Dept. 112, Galva, Illinois 


sarly 50 different mod- 


which pene- 


Please send me full 


‘"RUIT-FOG Sprayer 
Proposition. 








a new 
Fruit 


one of 
in the 


Assemble Your Own Outfit.— 
YOU can get any size Hayes 
FRUIT-FOG Sprayer without 
equipment if you wish—and 
get FRUIT-FOG results at 


in the minimum cost. 


se your own engine, truck 
and tank or other equipment 
which can be worked in. Let 
us furnish our. Hayes high 
pressure 
Guns, 


pump and Fruit- 
pres- Fog 
as efh- 
rom the 





“FRUIT Hayes Triplex—The monarch 

of high pressure sprayers, ose -9 

gal. per minute capacity. 

You get Belt drive. Proves its worth 

low. where capacity = high 
pressure are requi 
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Full line of Power Sprayers, Traction =) 


Sprayers and Hand Sprayers. 
for 
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00 or more trees, 
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* Trial—One month to try at work. 
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effective. Using an OspRAY 
ical agitators, with two stiff adj 
working automatically in cleaning 
suction strainers. 
nozzles. Our slogan: A Sprayer 
teed. Write for catalog. Don’t buy 
it comes. ,. 
FIELD FORCE PUMP C 
Dept. B Elmira, N. Y. 
years at Sprayer building 





OSPRAYMO 


_High Pressure Machines 
Form & fine mist whiek stays on the foliage and makes the job 


OSPRAYMO sprayers have the last word in mechan- 


No clogged pipes or #& 
Every Need — High Pressure Guaran- 


with the 










MO means high pressure always. 
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[X THE development of co-operative 
marketing, well organized and well 
operated local associations are of the 
greatest importance. On my recent 
trip to Michigan, I visited the Fenn- 
ville Fruit Exchange at Fennville. 
This organization illustrates in a forci- 
ble manner the principles which are 
essential in the development of strong 
local associations. 

The exchange has been built up 
largely by J. A. Barron, with the help 
of able directors and associates. Mr. 
Barron is field service manager for the 
Michigan Fruit Growers, Inc., during 
the present season, but he expects to 
return to the Fennville organization 
as manager next spring. During the 
present season, E. F. Payne is mana- 
ger; he has been associated with Mr. 
Barron for several years. 

The exchange is nine years old. It 
owns all the buildings on two sides of 
a city block, including an office build- 
ing, packing plant and storage, supnly 
warehouse, cooperage, eating house 
and dormitory. The properties should 
be worth at least $50,000. The ex- 
shange handles about 325 cars in a 
normal season. It is organized on a 
stock basis and has about 60 members. 
There are one-year contracts, but, as 
a matter of fact, these would not be 
needed, for the growers bring their 
products to the association without 
difficulty, having complete confidence 
that the fruit will be well handled 
The way the members are supporting 
the organization is certainly a sharp 
contrast to the way other co-opera- 
tives are faring. 

Previous to this season the ex- 
change sold its own products, Prac- 
tically all fruit was sold to dealers 
without going through brokers’ hands. 
The records show that less than two 
per cent of the fruit has been sold 
through brokers. In 1923, only seven 
out of 315 cars were sold through 
brokers. This item means a saving of 
$25 to $50 per car and helps greatly 
to lower operating expenses. 

The organization purchases large 
quantities of supplies. In 1923, the 
purchases amounted to $90,000. 

The packing house is one of the 
most complete and best arranged I 
have seen in the whole eastern United 
States. The sizing machines are of a 
commercial type, made over to meet 
special desires. There are roller car- 
riers running from the unloading 
platforms to the sizing machines. As 
the crates are emptied into the sizers, 
they are lifted to a belt conveyor over- 
head and are promptly taken to the 
crate room, where they are repaired, 
if necessary, and stacked in piles to 
await return to the growers. The 
facing tables at the farther end of 
the sizers have movable belts through 
their centers so that the packages can 
be moved easily. 

There is an immense storage room 
adjoining the packing house in which 
the fruit can accumulate for loading 
on the cars. There are roller carriers 
for taking the fruit into or through 
this room. There is also a large base- 
ment under this room, which is used 
for cool storage. Roller carriers con- 
vey the barrels down into and out of 
this storage. The way carriers are 
made to do everything mace me think 
that everybody must be awfully lazy 
in the Fennville plant, for really, they 
never lift .a package of fruit, but, of 


in saving time and expense. 

But the packing house and the 
equipment, while extremely interest- 
ing, are not the best features of the 
Fennville Fruit Exchange. The best 





feature of all, in my opinion, is the 


course, the carriers are a real factor: 





splendid business methods which are 
used. When Mr. Barron began work 
for the organization, he went to the 
bank for a.loan. As was customary, 
the banker suggested the time-worn 
and awful practice of having the 
directors endorse the company’s note. 
Mr. Barron told the banker he did 
not believe directors should be asked 
to assume personal responsibility, and 
he asked the banker to determine the 
amount he would loan the association 
as such. Mr. Barron has kept his 
loans within the amount the banks 
would loan the association, and no 
director has ever been asked to as- 
sume personal liability. This is a 
remarkable accomplishment, and Mr. 
Barron is to be congratulated for his 
adherence to this sound principle. 
Few co-operatives can claim such a 
record, though it is a record all of 
them should be able to claim. It is a 
crime for any director to assume per- 
sonal liability. A co-operative should 
be well enough financed so that per- 
sonal liability will be unnecessary. 

The financial statement of January 
31, 1924, showed a reserve for depre- 
ciation of $5206.30 and a surplus of 
$9131.47. In the nine years of opera- 
tion, dividends of five per cent were 
paid on the capital stock two years 
and seven per cent has been paid for 
seven years. 

The bookkeeping system showed 
the same clear-cut business policy. 
Detailed records are on file showing 
the business, both with members and 
buyer's, since the organization was es- 
tablished. When a grower delivers 
a load of fruit, he receives a card 
showing how many crates of each 
variety were delivered. After the 
fruit is graded, another card is mailed 
him which shows the number of pack- 
ages of each variety and grade ob- 
tained from the fruit. Credit is given 
on the books for all deliveries. 

The pooling methods were particu- 
larly interesting. Separate pools are 
made for each variety and grade for 
the season. The books, which are al- 
ways open to members, slow the 
name of each buyer, the quantity pur- 
chased, the number of packages of 
each grade and variety in each pool, 
the names of the growers contributing 
to each pool and the quantities con- 
tributed by each. The pools usually 
show a slight excess of sales over 
deliveries, due to over-filled baskets 
delivered by the growers. For in- 
stance, in 1923 the No. 1 Duchess pool 
packed out 5158 bushel baskets, while 
only 5123 bushels had been delivered 
by the growers. The over-run is later 
credited to the growers on the basis 
of the amount of sales. Temporarily, 
the amounts are placed in a fruit fund. 

The exchange does not have any 
special pooling sheets printed.  In- 
stead, headings are simply written 
above the columns of unprinted 
sheets. This method has proved more 
satisfactory and less wasteful than 
large expensive forms printed in ad- 
vance, 

Of particular interest are the 
methods used to keep growers in- 
formed. In addition to the cards men- 
tioned, each grower receives at inter- 
vals statements showing his entire 
account with the exchange. The 
shipping season is about three months 
long. In 1923, six such accountings 
were made to each grower. Thus, the 
reports were issued at intervals. of 
about two weeks. In addition, a final 
accounting is made at the close of the 
season. Growers can and do verify 
these reports from data given on the 
cards. The value of such accountings 
to growers need not be emphasized. 
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They make a grower feel a real part 
of the enterprise, and they establish 
in him a confidence which is a great 
asset both to him and to the associa- 
tion. 

I had inspected the Fennville ac- 
coubting system before, but had never 
bad the detailed working of it ex- 
plained so well as on this visit. I said 
to Mr. Barron, “You have a wonderful 
accounting system, and I should like 
to tell our readers about it, but I am 
afraid if I say the things I should like 
to say, you will be besieged with let- 
ters asking for information.” He re- 
plied immediately, “That’s all right. 
Say anything you want to. If we re- 
ceive letters, we shall be glad to an- 
swer them and give others all the help 
we can, because after our experience, 
we appreciate the advantages of a 
good accounting system.” That re- 
mark was really the finest feature of 
the visit, and it showed better than 
anything could the real co-operative 
spirit used in building up the Fenn- 
ville Fruit Exchange. If all of our co- 
operatives were conducted with such 
a spirit, we should not have so many 
disappointments, 





'T HE DOOR County (Wisconsin) 
Fruit Growers’ Union has had a 
most successful season. The cherry 
crop broke all previous records. <A 
total of 14,380,984 pounds were deliv- 
ered by growers. The Fruit Growers’ 
Union handled 638,538 cases, of which 
299,726 were Richmonds and 338,812 
were Montmorencys. 

The canning factory operated for 
$2 days and put up 1,848,444 small 
cans of cherries and 212,969 large 
cans. 

There were 122 cars of fresh fruit 
shipped to the markets, including 22 
cars sent by express. 

The output this year was 400,361 
cases more than in 1923, and 425,517 
eases above the record crop of 1921. 

The immense crop was handled in 
fine shape, both in the field and in the 
factory. The crews worked at top 
speed throughout the season and the 
ran without interruption. 
H. W. Ullsperger is general manager, 
and Charles Augustine is superintend- 
ent of the factory. 





"TH CALIFORNIA Walnut Growers’ 
Association handled nearly 40,- 
000,000 pounds of unshelled walnuts 
the past season, this being nearly four 
times the quantity shipped in 1912, 
and the purchasing power of walnuts 
is 16 per cent greater than in 1912, 
the year in which the association was 
formed. 





"THE FLORIDA Citrus Exchange is 
this year using Federal inspection 
for all of its products. The inspection 
will be paid for jointly by the Florida 
railroads and the fruit growers’ or- 
ganization. It will be furnished by 
the United States Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics. 





HE CALIFORNIA Pear Growers’ 

Association has obtained higher 
prices than usual for Bartlett pears of 
its members. The indications are 
that prices paid growers will range 
around $85 per ton as compared with 
$51 in 1923 and $46 in 1922. The 
improved prices this season are be- 
lieved to be largely due to prompt 
shipment. The seasor began earlier 
than usual and there was no peak in 
the market. Excellent distribution 
was obtained, many cars going to the 
smaller markets. Credit is also given 
to more uniform packing, and adver- 
tising is also considered a factor in 
the higher prices obtained. 





HE EXECUTIVE committee of 

the Federated Fruit and Vegetable 
Growers met in New York in late 
October. Satisfactory progress was 
reported in the marketing of M. O. D. 
oranges, Cataract apples and pears, 
Washington peaches and Utah apples. 
The difficulties in marketing Georgia 
peaches were held to be due to in- 
sistence of growers on consigning 
fruit to the larger inarkets. A com- 
mittee was appointed to make recom- 


Cars. Value. 
BUS  .scccecsocece 107,767 $182,12 0,011 
Vegetables ........ 59,944 29,503,363 
POE 0008s esseeene 9,475 = 565,603 
TOON cscssccecese 20e $221,188,977 


mendations regarding the proposed 
legislation before Congress. 

The remainder of the report, which 
was rather lengthy, was devoted to 


vegetables, which now constitute a 
large proportion of the shipments. 





UNDREDS of thousands of dollars 

will be saved for Florida citrus 
growers as a result of lower rates 
secured through the establishment of 
boat line service to Atlantic seaboard 
cities, according to L. C. Edwards, 
president of the Florida Citrus Ex- 
change. 

The boat line rates from all Florida 
ports to New York City will be 35 
cents per box, whereas the railroad 
rate to New York City is $1.65 per 
box from Tampa and $1.26 per box 
from Fort Myers. Thus, from 75 to 90 
cents will be saved per box. 

It is planned not only to serve At- 
lantic cities with their needs through 
the boat line service, but to transport 
fruit from these ports to inland cities 
by rail as well. Members of the ex- 
change, it is predicted, will secure 
transportation at one-third the rate 
available to other growers. 

Three boats have been charted, all 
of which have modern refrigerator 
equipment. Each will make two sail- 
ings per month. Shipments will start 
as soon as sufficient fruit is available. 





RUITS and vegetables to the value 

of $221,000,000 were handled dur- 
ing the 1922-23 season by co-operative 
associations reporting to the United 
States Department of Agriculture. As 
reports have not yet been received 
from all associations, the value of 
such products handled co-operatively 
is much greater than the figures given 
above. It is quite likely that the 
total value of fruits and vegetables 
handled through farmers’ business or- 
ganizations was in excess of $250.000,- 
060. 

Of the $221,000,000 reported, $182,- 
000,000 represented the _ sales of 
fruits, $29,000,000 the sales of vege- 
tables, and $9,500,000 mixed fruits 
and vegetables. The estimated num- 
ber of cars of fruit handled was 107,- 
787; the number of cars of vegetables, 
59,944; and the number of cars of 
mixed fruits and vegetables, 9475. 
The figures indicating car lots and 
money value are as follows: 





The fruits handled in the largest 
quantities by the co-operatives, in the 


order of their importance, were as 
follows: 
Cars of Fruit Handled 
Fruits. Number. alue. 
CItruS ceccccecccececs 43,620 $69,202 327 
Co OLE OT 16,099 13,794,341 
Gr: apes (and Raisins) 15, 8389 413.510.6692 
POE snencceseaere 9,346 380 
StrawberrieS ....cccee 
a, Saran 


Plums and Prunes... 
Cranberries 
Apricots 
—— erries 








Giaskberrics eeeeccece 26 

ETO .cccecccesone 499.354 
DE nccsevessenetesns 1,130,000 
CUTIES oc.cccccteses 93.918 
Olives and Olive Oil.. 579,260 
All commodities ..... $182,000,000 





OUR American co-operatives now 

have, or soon will have; films show- 
ing their activities. 

The Texas Farm Bureau Cotton As- 
sociation has two films showing the 
steps involved in the marriage of 
King Cotton and Princess Prosperity. 

The Egyptian Seed Growers’ Asso- 
ciation of southeastern Illinois is hav- 
ing a film prepared showing how red- 
top seed is handled and sold under a 
general pooling plan. 

The Minnesota Poultry and Egg Ex- 
change has a film entitled “Unscram- 
bling Eggs.” It shows the entire mar- 
keting program of the asscciation. 
The operations of the local associa- 
tion at Owatonna are used as a back- 
ground. 

The Arkansas Cotton Growers’ As- 
sociation is using a film in its exten- 
sion work which describes its methods 











No matter how insistent 
the pressure of demand, 
Oakland always takes time 
to build each car right. 


Rigid adherence to this 
manufacturing principle 
explains in large measure 
why the Oakland Six is 
winning and holding 
good will everywhere. 








Q Standard equipment includes four-wheel brakes, disc steel wheels, balloon 
tires, Fisher Body, permanent top, Fisher one-piece V. V. windshield on 
closed types, Duco finish, centralized controls, unit instrument panel, auto- 
matic spark control. Q. Glass enclosures for open cars at small added cost. 


Roadster $1095; Touring $1095; Special Roadster $1195; Special Tour- 
ing $1195; Landau Coupe $1295; Coupe for Four $1495; Sedan $1545; 
Landau Sedan $1645. Prices at Factory. 





Oakland Motor Car Company, Pontiac, Michigan 
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eTHE friendly sun of Northern want 
and Southern Missouri—abundant rain- 
fall on well-drained slopes of rich, loose soil 
—mild winters, early springs, and prideful 
care give the Ozark Apple its sleek, rosy 
cheek and full deliciousness—the Ozark Peach its bloom—the luscious Ozark 
Grape its fender plumpness, and the Strawberry the commercial importance that 
occupies the attention of one of the most efficient cooperative marketing associa- 

tions in the country. 

The soil—the climate—the excellent facilities for shipping to nearby markets—hard 
surfaced roads—.ad the certainty of just reward for effort make the Ozark Country the 
ideal location for the ambitiou ‘ruit grower. Orchards and vineyards mature in a few 
years on land that then becomes almost priceless. A fine spirit of cooperation, prosperous, 
settled communities and good schools make it a delightful homeland. 

The Ozarks are the great fruit shipping area of the Central United States. They are the 
only spot where a man can start with moderate capital under ideal conditions that promise 
early success and independence. Write me for full information. 


J. N: Cornatzar, Pass. Traffic Mgr., Frisco Lines, Room 801, Frisco Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 
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of operation. 


Subscribe for the American Fruit Grower Magazine 















Don't - 
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Pay Freight on Water 


2. Spray with 


Niagara 


Soluble Sulphur Compound 





Niagara 
Dusts and 


Dusters 

We are the Pioneer 
makers of Hand, 
Traction and Pow- 
er Dusters in va- 
rious Models to 
meet different Crop 
requirements. 
Dusting differs 
from Spraying 
chiefly in that Air 
is the carrier in- 
stead of water. 
The chemicals are 
fundamentally the 
sane. 

Now is the time to 
investigate this 
method. Ask your 
dealer or write us. 


Niagara Sp 
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Shipped Dry—You add the Water 


For twelve years acknowledged by Fruit Growers 


everywhere as 


The Best Dormant Spray 


for the control of San Jose 
and other orchard troubles. 


Seale, Peach Leaf Curl 


This Comparison Shows its Economy 


100 Ibs. of Niagara 


Soluble Sulphur 


Compound is 


equal to a 600 Ib. barrel of Lime Sulphur Solution. 


A 100-Ib. drum is easier to haul 


and handle. There 


is no freight to pay on 500 Ibs. of unnecessary weight 
—no barrel to return—no leakage—no evaporation— 


no crystallization—nor loss from freezing. 


Air-tight 


drums keep Niagara S. 8. C. indefinitely. Every pound 
paid for is a pound of effective spray material with 


no solid matter to clog 
nozzles. 


sieves, pumps and 


Niagara S. S. C. will clean your orchard and give 
your trees a chance to produce quality fruit next 


year. 
booklet today. 


YER COMPANY , 
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100-lb. drum, 





See your dealer or write for Soluble Sulphur 


MIDDLEPORT, N. Y.. 


& 


100 Ibs. of N. S. S. C. makes as much dormant spray 


as a 600-Ib. bbl of Lime Sulphur Solution. 
Why pay freight on all this water? 


American Fruit 





Grower Magazine 


























"RHODES MFG. CO., 


332 5. DIVISION AVE., GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 


; » RHODES DOUBLE CUT 
Lf PBUNING SHEAR 









THE only 
pruner 
made that cuts 
from both sides of 
the limb and does not 
bruise the bark. Made in 
all styles and sizes. All 
shears delivered free 
to your door. 
Write for 
circular and 
prices, 



























N? AMOUNT of fertilizer will grow 
a satisfactory crop if it does not 
contain sufficient nitrogen to balance it. 

Nitrogen, being the most costly of 
the fertilizer elements, is the one most 
grudgingly used and often is of the 
poorest grade because of its price. 

Your mixed fertilizers should contain 
4% to 7% ammonia in available form. 

They seldom do contain that much 
and the formula does not state its 
availability, That is why 


IT PAYS TO USE 


NITRATE OF SODA 


100 pounds per acre for field crops 
200 pounds to 300 pounds per acre for cultivated crops 


Your farm is running down in fertility unless you are putting back each year as 
much nitrogen as you take out of it in your crops. This explains acy the use of 


immediately available nitrogen in Nitrate of Soda, to supply the 


ficiency shows 


such surprisingly large increase in the crops on which it is used. 
This office is maintained to furnish authentic information and render any pos- 


sible assistance to farmers in their fertility problems. 


If you want our bulletins or need information about the use of Nitrate 
of Soda, or if you cannot readily secure the nitrate you require, write our 
nearest office. For our information please add the number 3622. 


Chilean Nitrate of Soda — epucaTIoNnaL BUREAU 


Hurt Building, Atlanta, Ga. 
701 


Dr. William S. Myers, Director 
Cotton Exchange Bldg., Memphis, Tenn 


25 Madison Avenue, New York 


55 East State Street, Columbus, Ohie 
Hibernia Bank Orleans, La. 


. New 














NE OF the serious problems in 

marketing fruit is that of increas- 
ing consumption. Fruits are among 
the most healthful food products in 
existence. They contain high per- 
centages of minerals. They are rich 
in vitamines. They are generally help- 
ful in maintaining good health and in 
combating disease. Most people know 
these things, and it would seem that 
they would be eating an abundance of 
fruit. It is-a fact, however, that the 
average American is consuming small 
quantities, 

If we‘take into account the aver- 
age fruit production for the five years 
from 1918 to 1922, inclusive, we find 
that there were produced for each per- 
son an average of 1.49 bushels of 
apples, 0.4 bushel of peaches, 0.13 
bushel of pears, 38.5 pounds of grapes, 
1.85 quarts of strawberries, 1/5 box of 
oranges, 1/27 box of lemons, and 1/20 
box of grapefruit. It should be em- 
phasized that these figures represent 
the total average fruit production in 
all forms per capita. 

These figures in themselves show a 
surprisingly small consumption per 
capita, but they tell only part of the 
story. We must bear in mind that 
large quantities of fruit are exported. 
For instance, over 12,000,000 bushels 
of apples, or about one-tenth bushel 
per capita, were exported in the year 
ending June 30, 1924. We must con- 
sider also that large quantities of 
fruit rot on the farms, in transit, and 
in the hands of dealers, retailers and 
consumers. As an example, we might 
cite this year’s Georgia peach crop. A 
total of 22,000 cars of peaches were 
produced, while only 13,500 cars were 
shipped and a considerable quantity 
of this fruit rotted in transit or in the 
markets. Such conditions occur al- 
most every year in one place or an- 
other. It is doubtful if over 75 per 
cent of the fruit produced is actually 
consumed on the average. 

Taking all of the factors into ac- 
count, it is clear that the consumption 
per person is quite small. It has been 
conservatively estimated that the av- 
erage person consumes only one-fifth 
apple a day. It takes him five days to 
eat an apple. The consumption of 
pears, peaches and citru. fruits is less 
than this. The average person con- 
sumes less than one-tenth per pound 
of grapes a day in all forms. Only 
two quarts of strawberries are pro- 
duced for each person for the entire 
year, and the actual consumption is 
much less. 

Why do such cenditions exist? 
There are many reasons. Some of the 
more important ones are the high 
costs of distribution, which cause high 
prices to be charged by retailers; the 
lack of proper grading and packing of 
many products; the fact that few 
homes are equipped for keeping fruit 
so that same can ke purchased in 
larger quantities at lower prices; the 
fact that other food products have 
been advertised and promoted at the 
expense of fruit consumption; and 
that, with the exception of certain 
groups, fruit growers have never done 
anything to promote and encourage 
greater consumption of fruit. 

That abundant opportunity exists 
for increasing the consumption of 
fruit has been proved by the citrus 


and raisin growers of California. The 


citrus growers doubled the per capita 
consumption of California citrus fruits 
in 13 years, notwithstanding the fact 
that increased consumption of Florida 
fruit was being brought about at the 
same time. The raisin growers 
doubled the per capita consumption of 
raisins in 10 years, 






The situation is particularly inter- 
esting with reference to apples. While 
growers of certain cther fruits have 
increased the consumption of other 
products, apple consumption seems to 
have decreased. The production per 
capita in 1890 was 2.17 bushels per 
person, while in 1920 it was only 1.79 
bushels per person. While the pro- 
duction in census years is not a reli- 
able guide, the figures in general indi- 
cate that the producticn of apples has 
probably failed to keep pace with the 
increase in population. 

Everywhere the fruit growers seem 
to be worrying about over-production. 
Under present methods of marketing, 
there may be justification for this atti- 
tude, but there is little doubt but that 
with proper organization American 
fruit growers can adopt business 
methods that will greatly increase 
fruit consumption and thus take care 
of all of the production of the imme- 
diate future and for some years to 
come. 





HE STATE of Washington last 

year shipped 37,664 cars of apples, 
or slightly over 27 pev cent of the total 
carlot apple movement of the United 
States. This year the crop is consider- 
ably reduced due to late spring frosts, 
shortage of irrigation water and cod- 
ling moth infestation. In the Yakima 
Valley alone, the 15,000 car crop of 
last year is about cut in half. Re- 
cent estimates have placed the Wash- 
ington apple crop at 21,000 cars this 
year, against 37,664 cars last year. It 
should be remembered that last year’s 
crop was an exceptionally large one. 
The fve-year averagé production for 
Washington for the years 1918 to 1922 
inclusive was only about 75 per cent 
of the production during 1923. 





RECENT report of the United 

States Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics states that probably 50 per cent 
fewer New York apples will be in 
storage on December 1 than last year. 
On October 1, the annual crop was es- 
timated at 200,000 barrets less than 
last year. The advancing season may 
still further decrease the yield. The 
yields. of Duchess and Wealthy 
have met expectations. Twenty Ounce 
fell short. Greenings are under-size, 
due to faulty pollination, and the crop 
is short; Jlarge -sizes are scarce. 
Wealthy, Greenings, McIntosh .and 
Hubbardston gave the best results. 
Baldwins and Spies produced a light 
crop and the yields of Russets and 
Ben Davis were below those of last 
year. 

Fortunately, there were few wind- 
falls this fall. As a result, canners and 
evaporators were sumewhat disap- 
pointed. In consequence, the demand 
is stronger for the lower grades. Cider 
apples have been- selling well at 50 
to 60 cents per 100 pounds. 

The report is quite optimistic as 
to market conditions for New York 
apples. The only possible obstacles to 
favorable marketing during the winter 
are the exceptionally large citrus crop 
and the possibility that retailers will 
raise the price of apples to points 
that will curtail consumption. 

The conditions in New York, to- 
gether with the reduced crop of bexed 
apples, have brought about an op- 
timistic attitude cn the part of 
growers, co-operatives and dealers 
who purchased fruit sometime ago. 
Around November 1,.A 2% Baldwins 
were selling in carlots at $5.25 to $5.50 
per barrei f. o. b. Many shippers were 
holding out for higher prices. Last 
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year. at the same time, similar stock 
sold for $3.75 to $4 per barrel. 

Federal-state shipping point -in- 
spection will be used throughout the 
state this year. An advertising cam- 
paign is_also being conducted. These 
should increase the demand for New 
York apples. 





ALES of western New York apples 

from September 1923 to March 1924 
were made in 29 states and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia and Canada. At least 
700 towns received one or more ears. 
During that period, the state of New 
York used 4903 cars, New Jersey 1469 
ears, Pennsylvania 1184 cars, Ohio 
1184 cars, Massachusetts 435 cars, 
Connecticut 412 cars and _ (Illinois 
322 cars. During 1923, New York ship- 
ped 15 per cent of the total carlot 
movement of apples in the United 
States, the total shipments from New 
York amounting to 20,252 cars. 





HE RAILROADS deserve credit for 

keeping plenty of cars available 
this season despite the fact that car 
loadings have been the greatest in 
history. There have been sufficient cars 
available for all purposes throughout 
the season, though the number of sur- 
plus cars has been decreased some- 
what during the past few weeks. 
Practically no car shortage has been 
reported anywhere during the season. 
A recent report stated that a surplus 
of 3291 refrigerator cars were on 
hand. 





OADSIDE marketing offers a real 
opportunity to growers located on 
good roads in the more populous sec- 
tions of the country. However, a great 
many growers are not taking full ad- 


. Vantage of these opportunities be- 


cause they are not operating their 
stands most efficiently. 

In order to assist growers in this 
connection, the extension department 
of the Connecticut Agricultural Col- 
lege has prepared a set of 60 lantern 
slides which are to be used in lectures. 
These slides show views of successful 
stands, as well as cf others which 
have been unsuccessful. The object’ of 
the slides and lectures is to show 
growers how to arrange their stands 
attractively, how to display their pro- 
ducts tastefully, and how to conatict 
the markets profitably. 


WENTY-ONE men were engaged 

during October in Virginia for in- 
spection of apples under the law 
adopted last year. These men have 
been located in the important produc- 
ing sections. Daily visits were made 
by each to the packing crews that 
were members of inspection rings. 
Packed barrels were opened from each 
day’s pack, and the lots meeting re- 
quirements were stamped “Inspected 
as packed, 1924, State of Virginia, 
Division of Markets.” If on any day 
the pack of a certain grower failed to 
meet requirements, the stamp was 
withdrawn and markings were re- 
moved from all mismarked barrels. 

The Division of Markets is using a 
No. 1 stamp on all the barrels labeled 
by growers as fancy, extra fancy, etc., 
but which meet only the requirements 
of the United States No. 1 grade. A 
No. 2 stamp was also carried by the 
inspectors, but most of the No. 2 
stock was shipped out in barrels un- 
marked as to grade but carrying the 
name of the variety and the grower. 


HERE is a good demand for 

American apples in western Swe- 
den, according to United States Con- 
sul W. H. Sholes. Importations to the 
port of Goteborg have increased about 
fivefold since pre-war days. American 
fruit is preferred to that from Czecho 
Slovakia because of the better grading 
and packing. Shipment is now being 
made direct instead of through Eng- 
land, as formerly. 

Red apples are preferred and the 
Ben Davis and York Imperial are in 
favor. Sweden is too far north for 
successful fruit production. The apple 
crop is under normal this year and 
the late season has resulted in poorly 
colored and improperly matured fruit. 

Praetically no American oranges are 





imported into-Sweden because of the 
high prices quoted on them. 
qrarrne point inspection has had 
its first trial in Maryland and has 
been very popular among the limited 
number of fruit growers to whom it 
has been available. The service was 
made possible by the establishment of 
the State Department of Markets. 
This department, established by the 
State Board of Agriculture and ad- 
ministered through the Extension Ser- 
vice of the University of Maryland, 
College Park, has co-operated with the 
Federal Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics in maintaining shipping point 
inspection at Hancock, Easton and 
New Windsor. More than 200 cars of 
peaches and apples have been in- 
spected at these three points, and the 
total number is expected to exceed 500 
before the close of the season. 

The State Department of Markets is 
under the direction of F. B. Bomber- 
ger, assistant director of extension. 
S. B. Shaw, formerly specialist in 
horticulture for the University of 
Maryland Extension Service, is super- 
vising the work for the state as chief 
inspector and specialist in marketing. 








R=Est LTS of a survey of the road- 
side marketing business in New 
Jersey are given in Circular No. 77, 
“Farmers’ Roadside Markets,” just 
published by the New Jersey State 
Bureau of Markets, Trenton. New Jer- 
sey is unusually well adapted to road- 
side marketing because of its peculiar 
type of farm crops and its location 
along the great interstate highways 
of motor travel. Many markets of this 
type have sprung into existence along 
every country road during the last 
few years, some to meet with great 
success. Some of the reasons for their 
success were sought by Kenneth Han- 
kinson, organization specialist with 
the State Bureau of Markets, and are 
listed in the new circular for the ben- 
efit of truck, fruit and vegetable 
growers of the state. 





Be XPORTS of apples have been heavy 
throughout the season, according to 
the International Apple Shippers’ As- 
sociation and the Kimball Export 
Company. In spite of the reduced crop 
this season, the export shipments have 
been heavier than last year. On No- 
vember 1, 1924, 1,131,818 barrels and 
1,711,159 boxes had been shipped as 
compared with 1,095,070 barrels and 
1,379,787 boxes exported to November 
1, 1923. 

It is predicted that a decline in ex- 
ports of apples will take place in the 
near future. 

The marked increases .in exports 
thus far are probably due to the de- 
creased crop this year in the British 
Isles, where there is only about two- 
thirds the production of last year. Fur- 
thermore, the Canadian crop, with the 
exception of that in Quebec and New 
Brunswick, is at least 25 per cent be- 
low the production of last year. Amer- 
ican apples are being exported to 
Great Britain, Belgium, Austria, Ger- 
many and the Scandinavian countries. 

HE MALAGA (Spain) lemon crop 

promises to be excellent, accord- 
ing to Vice-Consul H. L. Smith. The 
crop in 1923 amounted to 130,000 boxes 
of 110 pounds net each. About 80 per 
cent of the crop is normally exported. 
The British Isles usually take about 
50 to 60 per cent. The bulk of the 
crop is consigned to dealers in the 
receiving markets. 

Sweet orange production will be un- 
der that of last year, It is estimated 
that about 40,000 boxes will be ex- 
ported. The principal market is Great 
Britain. 





[It IS estimated that 25,000 tons of 

prunes will be shipped from the 
United States to Germany during the 
coming season. If credit facilities im- 
prove, the importations may be still 
larger. The above figures, however, 
are not equal to the importaticns of 
last year. 





Before bu an Orchard or Farm 
read the Cla Advertisements in 
the American Fruit Grower Magazine. 
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Sec’y of Commerce 
Herbert Hoover 


Superpower and 
the Farmer 


Committees of farmers, farm-paper editors, engineers 
connected with agricultural colleges, and representa- 
tives of the electrical industry are experimentally 
* electrifying groups of farms in many states. 

When this indispensable experimental work is com- 
pleted farmers with unelectrified buildings and elec- 
© tric light and power companies will know what kind 
‘of electric service is needed on the farm and on what 
sound economic basis it should be rendered, and farm- 
ers who already receive electric service will learn 


how to make greater use of it. 

One subject being studied by the state committees 
is the relation of “superpower” to farming. 

What is “superpower?” 

Secretary of Commerce Hoover thus defined it ina 
recent radio talk delivered to five million people: 

“Superpower means interconnection of {electrical} 
systems and larger central stations, coal and water, 
scattered over the whole nation. It is in daily progress 


before our eyes. 


“It implics no gigantic exploitation for that is im- 


possible under state regulation of rates and profits. . . 


” 


Secretary Hoover is convinced that regulated {not 
politically owned and managed} electric light and 
power companies must develop the possibilities of 
superpower for zhe farmer. 

“We have seen nothing in our history to warrant 
us in the risk of stopping all progress by the deadening 
hand of government. . . If we have not the capacity 
as a nation to regulate these’great tools in the public 
interest, we much less possess the capacity to operate 
them on behalf of thé Federal Government.” 


_ NATIONAL ELEC 
LIGHT ASSOCIATION 


Write for Free 
Copy of Secretary 
—* Radio 


TRIC 





A complete copy of 
Secretary Hoover's ra- 
dio talk on “‘Super- 
wer — Present and 
uture” and also one 


National Electric Light Association, 
29 West 39th Street, New York, N. Y. 
Please send me without charge complete copies of Hoover-Capper 








by Senator Arthur . 

Capper of Kansas on radio 

“Electricity and the 

Farmer” will be sent Name 

free on request. Fill 

out the coupon and Post Office 

mail today. = ee een ee 
State 

















Citrus Varieties Resistant 
to Canker 
(Continued from page 21) 

Likewise the limequat (Mexican 
lime crossed with kumquat) is fairly 
resistant, as well as winter-hardy. 
The fruit is being grown in a small 
way, and has a place-in fhe citrus in- 
dustry of this-country as a sousce of 
limeade. , 

Other hybrids which will not be 
mentioned here show considerable 
promise and warrant further‘trial, not 
only from the standpoint. of canker 
resistance, but as plants suitable for 
stock and for their commercial value 
in orchards. 

Thus, while much of the information 
collected regarding the canker resist- 
ance of a large number of citrus plants 
will never be used in the United 
States, owing to the success of the 
eradication campaign, it will be of 
value in those countries where citrus 
canker will always be present. The 
cost and labors involved in this study 
will be more than repaid by the intro- 
duction into the citrus industry of 
new varieties and hybrids which have 
commercial value as stocks or grove 
trees. } 





Will your 
moldboard 
plow do 
this? 







Brush and trash mean nothing to this 
machine. Old pastures, cleared woodland, or 
any land too rough and difficult to work with 
ordinary implements can be quickly and econ- 
omically put under cultivation with the 


Bush and 


Clark, Bos Plow 


_ Used by successful fruit growers in bearing 
orchards as well as for making new orchards. 
Sizes for tractor and horses. Disks are forged 
sharp. Write today for catalog of this and 
other CLARK “CUTAWAY ’” tillage implements 
for orchard, garden and general farming. 

Free book “The Soil and Its Tillage” also 
mailed on request. 


The Cutaway Harrow Co. 
122 Main St. - Higganum, Conn. 
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ATWATE 








IKEN 





Don’t Miss Again What You Missed Last Winter 


ITH Atwater Kent Radio you, too, 
will want to turn back the hands of 
your clock. With better broadtasting 
than ever before, you will find that even- 
ings that once were long are now all 
too short. 
., Atwatgr Kent Radio is the modern 
magic wishing ring.’’ By a simple turn 
of the dials, you can summon to your 
fireside, concerts, operas, lectures, 
sermons, educational courses; market, 
weather and special reports. ATWATER 
Kent Radio makes you master of the 


a wealth of music, newsand knowl- 
edge. 

Atwater Kent craftsmen, guided by 
the experience of skilled engineers, have 
fashioned the finest materials that money 
can buy into Atwater Kent Radio. You 
will find it combines every feature that 
means radio satisfaction—unusual selec- 
tivity, sensitiveness, distance, volume 
and tonal quality. Any Atwater Kent 
dealer will gladly help in the selection 

your receiving set and loud speaker. 
Instructive Literature on request. 


Atwater Kent Manuracturinc Co.,, 4717 Wissahickon Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Poultry 
and 
Fruit 
Go Hand 
in Hand 


= 

—and the reason is not hard to find 
—both thrive better when they are 
together. The trees afford the 
necessary shade for the fowls in 
warm weather and, on the other 
hand, the fowls reduce to some ex- 
tent the horde of insect pests, and 
also contribute no  inconsiderable 
portion of quickly available and 
very necessary fertilizer. 

Through special arrangements we 
are enabled to offer you the fol- 
lowing poultry magazine in com- 
bination with the AMERICAN 
FRUIT GROWER MAGAZINE at 
a remarkable saving to you, 


AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER (2 yrs.) 





With— 
The “‘OK’’ Poultry Journal...l yr. $ .85 


With— 

Everybodys’ Poultry Magazine.l yr. 1.00 
With— 

Modern Poultry Breeder...... lyr. 1.00 
With— 

Poultry Success............... lyr. 1.00 , 
With— 

The Pacific Poultryman.......l yr. 1.00 
With— 

ee lyr. 1,00 


With— 
Northwest Poultry Journal...lyr. 1.25 


American Fruit Grower 
53 W. Jackson Bivd. 


Magazine 
Chicago 


Cuts from 
Both Sides of 
the Limb— 


The “Tiffany” 
All Steel Tree 


Pruner— 
















Fully Cuts 134 Inch 

Warranted Rd — ye 
handle ais 

trouble. does not 

bruise. 








Forged from 
bars of fine cruc- 
ible steel carefully 
tempered im ofl, and 
fitted with hardwood 
hand grips, which can- 
not come off. split or 
pinehthe fingers. Strong light, 

handy andefficient. W Weight 3 
Ibs. Leneth24in. Price $3.50 
postoaid. Westofthe Mississippi 
add 2Se. Circglars on request. 


Carroll R. Tiffany, Mfr. Conklin, N. Y. 

















SPRAY YOUR ORCHARDS WITH 
DU BOIS OIL EMULSION 


Emulsion is the cheapest and most 
effective of all known sprays for scale. 
We also manufacture Lime-Sulphur 
and other spray materials. Reliable 
agents wanted to distribute our goods. 


H.A.DU BOIS & SONS, — Cobden, Hlinois 














A. P. S. and New Jersey 
Society Hold Annual 
Meeting 


HE ANNUAL conventions of the 

American Pomological Society and 
the New Jersey State Horticultural So- 
ciety, held jointly at Atlantic City, 
November 11-14, proved entirely suc- 
cessful from every standpoint. 

One of the most important features 
was the conference on marketing and 
distribution. Practically every phase 
of marketing was covered. Addresses 
were given by such men as Bert John- 
son of Arkansas; E. N. Loomis of 














New York City; C. A. Bingham of 


, 
American Fruit Grower Magazine 


Ohio; H. D. Simpson of Indiana; F. J. 
Robb of the United States Department 
of Agriculture; M. B. Goff of Wiscon- 
sin; W. S. Brown of Oregon; C. E. 
Bassett of Michigan; A. R: Rule of 
New York City; S. W. Fletcher of 
Pennsylvania; E. A. Hackett of Massa- 
chusetts; Alexis L. Clark of New Jer- 
sey; Paul Mehl of Connecticut; Wm. 
Hotaling of New York; and Gilbert 
Watts of Pennsylvania. 

The by-product question was dis- 
cussed in addresses by H. E. Eddy 
of Pennsylvania, W. R. Cole of Massa- 
chusetts, and J. W. Sale of the United 
States Department of Agriculture. 

The variety question, which has al- 
ways occupied a prominent place in 
the work of the American Pomological 
Society, was ably discussed by A. J. 
Farley of New Jersey, C. P. Close of 
the United States Department of Agri- 
culture, C. J. Folger of New York, 
F. C. Sears of Massachusetts, and M. 
A. Blake of New Jersey. 

An interesting discussion occurred 
with reference to the place of the 
American Pomological Society in the 
national organization of horticultural 
interests. Talks were given by Paul 
Stark, S. W. Fletcher, F. C. Sears, F. 
Cranefield, A. J. Farley, Thomas E. 
Cross, and others. Of particular inter- 
est were the suggestions made by S. 
W. Fletcher. After pointing out that 
many state horticultural societies have 
taken over much of the work for- 
merly done by the A. P. S., he sug- 
gested the advisability of maintaining 
the A. P. S. by state society member- 
ships rather than by individual mem- 
berships. This was a valuable and 
practicable suggestion. 

A valuable session was held on fruit 
insects and diseases, at which ad- 
dresses were given by Doctors W. H. 
Martin, A. Petterson, L. A. Stearns, 
T. J. Headlee, and Prof. A, J. Farley, 
all of New Jersey. 

An evening session was given over 
to the presidential addresses of Paul 
C. Stark of the A. P. &S., and C. F. 
Repp of the New Jersey State Horti- 
cultural Society, followed by valuable 
addresses on various economic phases 
of production by C. D. Barton and 
Mary T. Haines of New Jersey and 
M. L. Wilson of the United States Bu- 
reau of Agricultural Economics. 

The pollination question was ably 
handled in papers by Dr. E. C. Auchter 
of Maryland and Prof. J. H. Gourley 
of Ohio. 

Resolutions were passed (1) endors- 
ing the Eat-More-Fruit campaign; (2) 
asking that the Department of Agri- 
culture call a nation-wide conference 
to consider ways and means to unify 
grading; and (3) that the United 
States Bureau of Crop Estimates be 
asked to secure reports from associa- 
tions and competent authorities as 
well as from individuals, to the end 
that more accurate crop estimates 
might be made. 

There was a large and varied ex- 
hibit of fruits, vegetables, horticul- 
tural supplies and equipment of va- 
rious kinds. Of particular interest 
was the student judging contest, at 
which teams from five agricultural col- 
leges competed. 

The former officers of the A. P. S. 
were re-elected as follows: President, 
Paul C. Stark, Louisiana, Mo.; vice- 
president, J. C€. Blair, Urbana, HL; 
second vice-president, W. T. Macoun, 
Ottawa, Canada; and secretary-treas- 
urer, H. C. C. Miles, Milford, Conn. 
The new executive committee is as 


follows: C. A. Bingham, Cleveland, 
O.; W. S. Brown, Corvallis, Ore.; V. R. 
Gardner, East Lansing, Mich.; F. I. 
Odell, Cannelton, Ind.; H. B. Tukey, 
Geneva, N. Y.; F. Cranefield, Madison, 
Wis.; W. L. Howard, Davis, Calif.; 
A. J. Farley, New Brunswick, N. J.; 
W. S. Perrine, Centralia, Ill; R. A. 
Van Meter, Amherst, Mass.; and C. D. 
Matthews, West Raleigh, N. C. 


Iowa State Horti enbemaeit 


Society Meets 


HE IOWA State Horticultural So- 
eiety held its annual meeting at 
Waterloo, November 13-14, in connec- 
tion with the Midwest Horticultural 








23d day of ati: 1924. 





Exposition and meetings of several 
other societies. 

Problems of outstanding importance 
in midwest horticulture received at- 
tention, including the variety ques- 
tion, lecation of commercial orchards, 
pruning, thinning, spraying, cultiva- 
tion, nut culture, vegetable growing, 
park planning, fruit growing in the 
Ozarks, shrubs and wild flowers, bee 
culture, opportunities in commercial 
orcharding, and various phases of 
marketing. 

The speakers included H. L. Lantz, 
O. O. Smith, H. E. Nichols, S. W. Sny- 
der, I. T. Bode, L. H. Eammel, Minnie 
B. Oberman, Mrs. D. H. Culver, C. L. 
Fitch, F. O. Harrington, R. S. Herrick, 
‘T. E. Powers, W. G. Dumont, Oliver 
James, John L. Wilson, R. E. Hinds, 
T. J. Maney, and B. S. Pickett, all 
from Iowa. 

Speakers from other states included 
R. J. Barnett of Kansas, Laurenz 
Greene of Indiana, W. F. B. Batjer of 
Arkansas, R. G. Phillips of New York, 
and C. E. Durst of Illinois. 


were splendid group exhibits from va- 
rious parts of Iowa, as well as from 
Nebraska. The package and plate ex- 
hibits were of practically perfect qual- 
ity, and it was quite evident that the 
exhibitors knew how to prepare a 
fruit exhibit. 

The following officers were elected: 
President, A. T. Erwin, Ames; vice- 
president, C. O. Garrett, Des Moines, 
secretary, R. S. Herrick, Des Moines; 
and treasurer, F. O. Harrington, Wil- 
liamsburg. 


[ NOTICE. | 


Statement of the Ownership, Management, 
Circulation, Etc., Required by the Act 
of Congress of August 24, 1912, 
of American Fruit Grower Magazine, pub- 
lished monthly at Chicago, I}., for October 

4 








State of ‘Hiinois, County of Cook, ss. 


state and county aforesaid, personally ap- 
peared Harry W. Walker, who, having 
been duly sworn according to law, deposes 
and says that he is the business manager 
of the American Fruit Grower Magazine, 
and that the following is, to the best of his 
knowledge and belief, a true statement of 
the ownership, management_(and if a daily 
paper, the circulation), etc., of the afore- 
said publication for the date shown in the 
above caption, required by the Act of 
August 24, 1912, embedied in section 443, 
Postal Laws and’ Regulations, printed on 
the reverse of this form, to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the 
publisher, editor, managing editor, and 
business managers are: 

Publisher—Magazines, Inc., 53 W. Jack- 
son Bivd., Chicago, Ill. 

Editor—None. 

Managing Editor—C. E. Wasi, 53 W. 
Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 

Business Manager—Harry W. Walker, 53 
W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Il. 

2. That the owner is: (If the publication 
is owned by an individual his narne and 
address, or if owned by more than one 
individual the name and address of each, 
should be given below; if the publication 
is owned by a corporation the name of the 
corporation and the names and addresses 
of the stockholders owning or holding one 
per cent or more of the total amount of 
stock should be given.) ° 

Mr. C. A. Tupper, Mr. L. A. Sisley, Mr. 
H. W. Walker, Mr. J. E. Montgomery, 
Mr. S. Adams (all at 53 W. Jackson Blvd., 
Chicago, Ill.); Mr. C. W. Price, 15 Park 
Row, New York City, N. Y.; Mr. E. G. K. 
Meister, 501 The Arcade, Cleveland, Ohio. 
3. That the known bondholders, mort- 
gagees, and other security holders owning 
or holding 1 per cent or more of total 
amount of bonds, mortgages, or other se- 
curities are: (If there are none, so state.) 
None. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, : 
giving the names of the owners, stockhold- 
ers, and security holders, if any, contain 
not only the list of stockholders and se- 

curity holders as they appear upon the 
books of the company but also, in cases 
where the stockholder or security holder 
appears upon the books of the company as 
trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, 
the name of the person or corporation for 
whom such trustee is acting, is given: also 
that the said two paragraphs contain state-* 
ments embracing affiant’s full knowledge 
and belief as to the circumstances and 
conditions under which stockholders and 


security holders who do not appear upon 


the books of the company as trustees, hold 
stock and securities in a capacity other 
than that of a bona fide owner; and this 
affant has no .reason to believe that any 


other person, association, or corporation 
has any interest direct or indireet in the 
said stock, bonds, or other securities than 


as so stated by him. 


HARRY W. WALKER, 
Business Manager. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 
(Seal) BAMBERGER, 
Notary Public. 





(My commission expires Aug. 6, 1925.) 








The exposition, as usual, was one of | 
the most elaborate imaginable. There ~ 





Before me, a notary public in and for the 
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The Orchard Home Department 
by Mary Lee Adams 


Winter Gardens Indoors 


HE TIME has come when flower 
gardens lose all their charm of 
color, fragrance and bird note. Silence, 
sear leaves and _ scentless bowers 
leave an emptiness in the very heart: 
“What shall I do 
For my roses’ sweetness 
The summer round, 
For all my garden’s 
Divine completeness 
Of scent and sound?” 

Their absence is part, a big part, of 
the sadness of farewell to summer. 
But the loss may be mitigated without 
resort to such extreme measures as 
-the desolate poet proposes to himself: 

‘But I shall go 

To a land men know not, 

A far, still land, 

Where no birds sing 

And where roses blow not 

And no trees stand.” 
In other words, summer being past, 
he would seek another world. 

Instead of this, it would be better 
to get the window boxes and fern 
stands ready. For indoor gardens we 
should think more of color in mass 
than of any special varieties or indi- 
vidual blooms. This winter give your- 
self the pleasure of growing not just 
pretty flowers but the very ones whose 
colors will harmonize best with your 
rooms. 

Remember you wish to bring a bit 
of summer indoors and that it is much 
easier for nature to go wrong indoors 
than out. Choose your color scheme 
with special care. You will find it 
makes the same difference in the 
looks of your rooms that being mere- 


ly clothed or very well dressed makes 


in your own appearance. 

There’s no knowing what may best 
fit your special needs, but I can tell 
you of some flower borders I saw last 
summer flanking a short path that led 
across a green lawn up to the house. 
They were so vivid, so striking, so 
altogether satisfying to the eye, that 
I said to myself, “I'll make a note of 
this for my Orchard Home readers, 
the color would be so splendid and 
cheery: indoors.” 

The lowest blooms were close-grow- 
ing lavender and purple _ pansies. 
Then came big, glowing orange mari- 
golds with here and there low crimson 
roses nodding over them. Why it was 
so unusually beautiful I can’t explain. 
Blue and yellow being complementary 
colors would account for the brilliant 
interplay between purple and orange. 
Then purple and crimson are an ec- 
clesiastical combination and probably 
never would have been chosen as 
such if they had not been specially 
gorgeous together. 


Less Drugs, More Health 


MONG those who place all their 
dependence on drugs, few doctors 

can now be found, though the very 
title of M. D., Doctor of Medicine or 
Physician, indicates one who pre- 
scribes medicine or physic. So rapid- 
ly has the profession advanced in the 
practice of comparatively drugless 
treatments that the old Apothecary 
Shop, or corner drug store, is forced 
to eke out a flourishing trade by aid of 
a soda fountain, stationery depart- 
ment, case of cigars and 2 hundred 
side lines having little to do with the 
avowed object of the shop’s existence. 

The idea of something stronger to 
save than drugs is not new even 
among orthodox physicians. A _par- 
ticularly quaint old Scotch churchyard 
holds the tomb of Dr. Peter Low, 
“Founder of the Faculty of Physicians 
and Surgeons.” He died in 1612, more 
than 300 years ago. Of him the inter- 
esting fact is recorded that: 
“He cuired many while he leived, 

Se gracious he noe man grieved. 

Yea when his physicks force oft failed 
His pleasant purpose then prevailed.” 

There it is in a nut shell. Those 
who have a “pleasant purpose,” who 
are “so gracious they noe man grieve,” 
may be almost as active a source 
of health to those about them as the 


beloved family doctor himself. An- 
other key to Dr. Peter Low’s success 
is furnished by the further information 
that: 
“Of his God he got the grace 

To live im mirth and die in peace. 

Reading his epitaph, who can help 
feeling that old Dr. Peter must have 
been an awfully good sort to know in 
daily life and that his presence beside 
the sick bed would act as a tonic? He 
surely imparted to his patients a 
healthy outlook on life and added to 
their happiness by his own “mirth” 
and “peace.” 


Menace of White Bread 


Fruit growers have learned by 
heart that “an apple a day keeps 
the doctor away.” Now, in the judg- 
ment of no less an authority than Sir 
Harry Baldwin, surgeon-dentist to the 
King of England himself, they would 
do well to learn that “the whiter your 
bread, the sooner you’re dead.” 

At the time of the Great War, we 
were told how much more nourishing 
the dark breads are than the snowy 
loaf. But in spite of making the best 
of it at the time, we soon returned to 
the white flour which, according to 
experts, “has been deprived of all its 
vitamines and most of its proteins and 
valuable mineral salts.” I’m afraid 
we mentally put down some of. the 
warnings against it to propaganda for 
encouraging us to save wheat. 

But the warning is now repeated by 
the eminent Dr. Baldwin, with the ad- 
ditional threat that if we persist in 
eating too much white bread we shail 
lower our resistance to disease and 
encourage the onset of cancer. Give 
me a slice of brown bread please, or 
a good old corn dodger. 


” 








Take Care of the Teeth 


HE TWO greatest reasons for 

taking care of the teeth are health 
and beauty. To these all-sufficient in- 
ducements one might add comfort and 
freedom from pain. Most people un- 
fortunately know the meaning of 
toothache, and a good many experi- 
ence the discomfort of artificial teeth. 
Often they fail to blame themselves 
for the result of neglect. 

If you consider the future of your 
children, you will make the proper 
care of their teeth as important as 
any health measure. Daily personal 
attention and regular inspection by 
the dentist should be as much a mat- 
ter of course for the child as daily 
wholesome fare or calling the doctor 
when ill. Both prevention and correc- 
tion are necessary. 

Bad teeth can poison the whole sys- 
tem. Health may be ruined by them. 
Crooked, prominent or _ill-cared-for 
teeth may spoil the best looks. 
America has something of a reputation 
to keep up in this respect. When our 
boys went over in 1917, there was 
amazement and admiration expressed 
for their fine white teeth. In their 
turn they must have been surprised 
to see the number of young men with 
unsightly gaps in their gums, and the 
hundreds of pretty girls, pretty until 
they opened their mouths, with 
projecting, decayed or dingy teeth. 





Women who wouldn’t for the world 
be seen on the street without gloves, 
will carry them in their hancs for an 
entire day. This is not a _ purely 
feminine foible. The captain of a 
New York excursion steamer is quoted 
as saying that the man who will walk 
the decks bareheaded all day will in- 
variably hide in a corner if his hat 
blows overboard. 





College boys voluntarily flaunt gro- 
tesque hats which, if ordered to wear, 
they would find an unbearable humilia- 
tion. 





Christmas for Children 


HAT is that we hear coming down 
the road? It sounds like sleigh 
bells, and before we know it, our 
visitor, whoever it may be, will have 
arrived. How fast the jingling ap- 
proaches. Dear me! if it isn’t old man 
Christmas here once more. We can 
hardly believe it. The year that 
seemed so ong in anticipation seems 
so short to look back on. True, 
changes have come for better or 
worse. To some the year has brought 
an added prosperity. From few, we 
hope, has fortune turned away her 
face. 
in the homes of the majority of fruit 
growers, things in general are pretty 
much the same. The crop probably 
turned out not so good as you hoped 
but better than you feared. You know 
you are a year older but you don't 
feel it. Even the children, of whom 
the neighbors say, “How fast they are 
growing up!” seem to you exactly the 
same little people as always, and 
around these little people center the 
same love and devotion. 


For Richer, For Poorer 


The keenest of your Christmas joys 
lies in witnessing their delight. For 
parents whose purse strings need not 
be too tightly drawn, it would seem 
an easy task to create enchantment. 
Every normai child has such a muiti- 
tude of eager wishes. To gratify all 
of them would, if it were only wise, 
be the dearest privilege of father and 
mother. 

But. parents who are strictly limited 
in means find themselves at less of- a 
disadvantage than would at first ap- 
pear. Unspoiled children are by no 
means. critical. It has often been 
noted that children generally neglect 
their most costly gifts to revel in some 
cheap trifle that has a special appeal. 

So a mother who has little to spend 
cave a wealth of love and understand- 

g, may well be a more successful joy- 
bringer than she who ransacks the 
toy shops with the idea that the 
greater the cost the more desirable 
the gift. Too many toys all at once 
sometimes defeat their own end. They 
bring the same satiety as too much 
food, and the edge of enjoyment is 
dulled for the whole lot of them. 


Three Springs of Joy 


Children anticipate three separate 
joys’ at Christmas, and they usually 
rank in the following order: First, 
the gifts they will get: then the things 
they will have to eat; and lastly, the 
gifts they will; give. As they grow 
older, this order gradually changes 
until it finally becomes fixed at, first, 
what they will give; second, what they 
will get; and third, what they may 
have to eat. 

But the unregenerate youngster, the 
natural man or woman so to speak, 
elings in early years to self as the 
first consideration. We do not need 
to be able to look into the mind of 
each child to know which things out- 
rank the rest in their esteem. Just a 
little effort of memory, even if not too 
flattering to ourselves in the dim past, 
will serve to enlighten us in this re- 
spect. How can doting parents make 
the most of each of these three 
sources of joy for the children? 


The Right Kind of Gift 


First, in regard to the gifts they are 
to get, The wisest parents, even if 
well able to afford expensive presents, 
will make an effort to please the chil- 
dren with simpler things. There are 
few creatures less satisfactory to 
themselves and others than the child 
whose fresh sense of appreciation has 
been blunted by costly indulgence. 
Such a child, whatever its years, is no 
longer young. A lack of zest in sim- 
ple pleasures is one of the most dis- 
tressing and most general accompani- 
ments of age. Strive to ward oif that 





evil day for yourself as well as fot 
your children. You have a much bet- 
ter chance of success in this than if 
you had to cope with the artificial con- 
ditions of city life. 

Just here I may say that Christmas 
hardly seems the time to inculcate 
useful lessons with useful gifts. If a 
boy loves history, he may be delighted 
with a volume that combines informa- 
tion with romance. But don’t make 
the mistake of giving anything like 
that to his brother whose eyes are not 
big enough to take in every detail of 
some mechanical device. I’ve seen a 
little girl who should have loved her 
needle, but emphatically didn’t, in 
tears over the dear little silver thim- 
ble intended to arouse her lagging 
enthusiasm. Such gilded pills may 
better be administered on days when 
pure pleasure should not take prece- 
dence over practieal things. 

A Little Stomachache 

Second, in regard to food. We've . 
considerable sympathy with the 
youngster who demanded “What’s the 
use of having a doctor for a Daddy if 
I can’t have a little stomachache on 
Christmas?” It must be a rigorous 
disciplinarian who would insist on the 
same degree of moderation on Christ- 
mas as on other days. 

Yet there’s no real kindness in giv- 
ing such free rein on that great day 
that the whole holiday week before 
New Year is spoiled by indigestion 
and consequent fretfulness and discon- 
tent. A pretty good rule for the young 
kiddies’ Christmas dinner is similar to 
the one for their Christmas gifts. 
Let there be plenty of it, be sure the 
dishes are favorite ones, but avoid too 
much richness or too great variety. If 
you wish to entertain your own friends 
on different fare, better not let it be 
at the children’s feast. 


To Give or to Receive 

Last, but furthest from least in the 
best sense, is the joy children may 
derive from giving. It certainly is a 
wholesome joy morally and the more 
of it the better for the giver. Is any- 
thing more naively charming than the 
glow of satisfaction (a trifle self- 
righteous it may be) on the faces of 


small girls and boys as they give 
Father the surprise they saved their 
pennies for, or offer Mother some 


weird specimen of their own handi- 
work? 

This feeling, even when comically 
disproportioned to the gift, ought to 
be encouraged. Only the child who 
spends something in time, thought or 
money on others can experience any 
understanding gratitude for what it- 
self receives. Even very young chil- 
dren can be taught the lesson of shar- 
ing with others. There are always 
little friends and companions who 
have less than they, and a cheerful dis- 
position to do as they would be done 
by will mean very much to them in 
later life. : 

There still remains for the children 
the greatest happiness of all, one that 
they may not consciously have antici- 
pated but which they would sorely 
miss, without which, indeed, there 
would be no sunshine in their hearts 
even on this day of gifts and goodies. 
This is the joyous sympathy of father 
and mother in all their little excite- 
ments, the willingness to “watch me 
play” so dear to little hearts, and as 
the day wears weary, the understand- 
ing that can soothe tired nerves and 
keep unruly tempers sweet through 
the delicious but trying strain upon 
them. 

A most Merry Christmas and Happy 
New Year to Orchard Women and to 
their families. 





Love me not for comely grace, 
For my pleasing eye and face, 
Nor for any outward part 
No. nor for an honest heart, 
For these may fail and turn to ill 
So thou and I must sever. 
Keep. therefore, a true woman’s eye 
And love me still but know not why— 
So thou hast the same reason still 
To dote on me forever. 
—ANON. 
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Transplanting Large Apple 
Trees 
(Continued from page 9) 


top of a post placed about the distance 
from the tree of the encircling trench. 
By pulling the trée loose in this man- 
ner many roots which might be broken 
by a straight pull will be saved in- 
tact. 

In removing the trees from their 
original position to the new location, 
the writer has used a flat-top wagon, 
simply laying the top of the tree as 
far forward on the wagon as possible 
and letting the roots hang and par- 
tially drag behind the wagon. This 
method might very well be improved 
upon by installing a crane on the back 
of the wagon so that the roots could 
be raised free from the ground and 
the top be allowed to drag on the 
ground. 


Setting the Tree in Its New Location 


The tree must be planted, of course, 
in a hole already prepared for it in its 
new location. Ordinarily, it will be 
placed in position by driving the 
wagon or conveyance which has been 
used in transporting it across the hole 
and dropping the roots as nearly into 
position as possible. If the top has 
been lying on the wagon and the roots 
are suspended behind it, there will be 
comparatively little trouble in raising 
it to a vertical position, providing the 
hole has been dug large enough to 
accommodate all the roots easily. The 
operator must fit his ingenuity to the 
problems presented by individual 
trees and locations as circumstances 
require. 

Good earth must be thrown on the 
roots, which should be placed in as 
natural a position as possible at ap- 
proximately the same depths as in 
the original location. The soil should 
be firmed thoroughly about the roots 
and the hole filled three or four 
inches deeper than the original grade 
line to allow for settling and to pro- 
vide for drainage. 


Results Will Depend on Care Employed 


The certainty with which trees of 
these sizes will grow will depend not 
only upon the skill with which the 
moving has been done, but also upon 
the care which the trees receive dur- 
ing the first year or two after moving. 

The re-establishment of the moist- 
ure connections between the soil and 
the living parts of the tree before the 
tissues die by drying out is the essen- 
tial factor in the work. Favorable 
conditions will be furnished if a 
heavy mulch of straw or _ stable 
manure is placed over all the soil 
occupied by the roots in their new 
location. Indeed, if this mulch is pro- 
vided the work is almost certain to be 
a success. The trees should not be 
allowed to bear a crop the first year 
after transplanting, and the second 
year only a light one. There is con- 
siderable danger the second year of 
over-cropping, because the general 
effect of removing is to cause the 
trees to set fruit buds quite freely the 
year they are removed. 





California Growers Warned 
Regarding Mealy Bugs 


HE HORTICULTURAL Commis- 
sion of Los Angeles has warned 
citrus packing house managers of the 
danger of spreading insects and dis- 
eases through unrestricted movement 
of pickers, pruners, machinery and 
appliances from one community to 
another. Precaution should be taken 
to prevent the introduction of the 
Citrophilus mealy bug to localities 
which are as yet uninfested. Before 
moving materials from one place to 
another, inquiry should be made as to 
the presence of the insect, and, fur- 
thermore, all materials should be care- 
fully disinfected. Smudge pots are 
said to be very likely carriers of this 
insect. 
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Making Christmas Candies 


CANDY making is an art, but for- 
tunately for the lovers’. of 
“sweets,” it is an art which can be 
acquired. There are candies and 
candies, but envied is she whose prod- 
ucts are always the acme of perfec- 
tion. Good results in candy making 
depend not so much on the recipe as 
on the knowledge.and skill of the 
maker. It is to contribute my bit to 
the géneral knowledge that I write 
this article. 

Success in making candies with a 
syrup foundation depends on two 
things—boiling the mixture to exactly 
the right stage and no further, and 
handling the mixture during and after 
cooking in such a way as to prevent 
“graining” (granulating of the sugar). 
The causes of graining will be dis- 
cussed further on. 


Tests in Candy Making 


The dependable and _ accurate 
method of testing syrup for consist- 
ency is by temperature as indicated 
by a candy thermometer. Such a 
thermometer will be rather expensive 
to buy but will be found invaluable 
where any quantity of candy or other 
confections are to be made. It elimi- 
nates “guess work.” The modern 
recipe indicates the proper tempera- 
ture to which that particular candy 
should be boiled. The thermometer 
should be dipped into the syrup and 
the temperature noted. The instant 
the temperature reading is the same 
as that given in the recipe, the candy 
mixture should be removed from the 
fire. 

If you have no candy thermometer, 
you can learn to know the various 
stages from the “thread” and cold 
water tests. Experience is the main 
requisite to success in using these 
tests. Eleven tests are considered for 
boiling sugar, and they are as follows: 
Small thread.......215 degrees Fahrenheit 
Large thread.......217 degrees Fahrenheit 
eae 220 degrees Fahrenheit 
Large pearl...... 22 degrees Fahrenheit 
The blow......... 30 degrees Fahrenheit 
The feather........232 degrees Fahrenheit 
Soft ball...........238 degrees Fahrenheit 
Hard ball...... ....248 degrees Fahrenheit 
Small crack. ...290 degrees Fahrenheit 
TE. scbnentes 600-0" 310 degrees Fahrenheit 
fe errr ree 350 degrees Fahrenheit 

The home candy maker will need 
to use only the thread, ball and crack 
stages. The “thread” stage is indi- 
cated when the syrup will spin a fine 
thread from the spoon. The “ball” 
and “crack” stages are indicated by 
cold water tests. When a drop of the 
syrup forms a soft, pliable ball in cold 
water, it has reached the “soft ball” 
stage. A firmer ball indicates the 
“hard ball” stage. When the syrup 
becomes hard and brittle in cold 
water, thé “crack” stage has been 
reached. The “caramel” stage will be 
easily recognized by the light brown 
color. The kettle should be taken 
from the fire while the tests aré be- 
ing made or the boiling process may 
go too far. 


Correct Fondant Method 
Fondant is the basis of all French 
candies. It requires knowledge and 
skill to make but if instructions are 
followed carefully, a _ fine, even, 
creamy-textured candy should result. 
Here is the recipe for plain fondant: 






2% pounds sugar; 1% cups hot 
waiter; and % teaspoon cream of 
tartar. Put ingredients into a smooth 


granite stewpan. Stir, place on range 
and heat gradually to boiling point. 
Eoil without stirring until, when tried 
in cold water, a soft ball may be 


formed that will just keep its shape, 
or until it reaches a temperature of 


238 degrees Fahrenheit. After a few 
minutes of boiling, the sugar will ad- 
here to the sides of the kettle. This 
should be washed off with a damp 
cloth or with a pastry brush first 
dipped in cold water. As soon as the 
mixture has reached the desired stage, 
remove from the fire and pour on @ 
slightly oiled platter or marble slab. 
Having the platter cold and wet will 
serve equally well. Do not scrape the 
pan* 
platter. Let stand a few minutes to 
cool to 100 to 110 degrees Fahrenheit. 
It will then be lukewarm and may be 
dented by the finger tip without stick- 
ing to the finger. It should not be 
hard around the edge, however. When 
cool enough, work the mixture with 
a wooden spatula or other flat utensil, 
bringing the candy from the outside 
toward the center. Work until white 
and creamy, then knead with the 
hands until perfectly smooth. Place 
in a bowl, cover with oiled paper to 
exclude air that a crust may not form 
on top, and let stand at least 24 hours. 
Always make fondant on a clear day, 
if possible, as a damp, heavy atmos- 
here has an unfavorable effect on the 
oiling of syrup. 


Causes of Graining 


Graining, or the recrystallization of 
the sugar, has many causes, most of 
which are listed below. You must 
avoid these pitfalls if you wish good 
results in making fondant. 

1. Lack of acid or glucose. Cream 
of tartar is added to meet this require- 
ment. 

2. Boiling before the sugar is dis- 
solved. Bring to the boiling point 
gradually. 

3. Stirring while boiling. 

4. A rough, cracked pan or the 
formation of crystals on the sides of 
the kettle, giving a nucleus for crystal- 
lization in the mass. 

5. Too rapid boiling, throwing up 
crystals which fall back into the syrup. 

6. Too high temperature, 238 de- 
grees Fahrenheit insuring the best 
results. This is known also as the 
“soft ball” stage. If possible, get an 
expert candy maker to demonstrate 
the exact tests. 

7. Pouring the syrup on a rough 
surface or scraping out the pan onto 
the mass of syrup. 

8. Working too slowly or too soon. 
Wait until the syrup has cooled to 
100 degrees Fahrenheit, or luke warm, 
and you can dent the surface with 
your finger. The syrup should be 
warm but not too hot to handle or 
too stiff to work. Use preferably a 
wooden spatula first, working from 
the edges inward, and later knead with 
the hands. 

9. Lack of kneading. Brisk hand 
kneading will often save a mass that 
threatens to “grain” under the spatula. 

10. Leaving the fondant exposed to 
air when kneaded instead of packing 
it away in a jar or bowl covered with 
oiled paper or a damp cloth to “ripen.” 
Fondant should stand at least 24 hours 
before being made up. Longer ripen- 
ing under proper conditions produces 
a creamier fondant. Some candy is 
condemned as being “old” when it is 
really too fresh. Fondant is best when 
made weeks before it is to be used. 


Is Foundation Candy 

Fondant may be used as the founda- 
tion for dozens of candies, all of them 
delicious. It may be moulded ana 
dipped in melted chocolate to form 
bonbons. Fondant is often melted and 
used as a coat for other candies, cakes, 
dried, fresh or glace fruits, nuts and 
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fruit paste. Combined with gelatine, 
it forms soft “Turkish” nougats, 
marshmallows or Italian creams. 
Melted, flavored and dropped on oiled 
paper to form flat disks, it becomes 
after-dinner mints. Either with or 
without nuts, it is used as a filling for 
stuffed dates, figs, etc. Kneaded with 
nuts or fruit and confectioners’ sugar, 
it forms “loaves” for dipping centers. 
Creamed almonds or walnuts are made 
by pouring melted fondant on nuts 
and shaking to cool them, or leaving 
in a sheet and cutting in bars. Three- 
layer creams may be made by dipping 
together three colors of fondant in 
layers, or fondant and nut or fruit 
paste layers. Other uses will suggest 
themselves to the lover of good candy. 
In making candies, especially the 
fondant varieties, guard against too 
much color and flavoring, as both may 
easily be overdone and the candy 
spoiled. A delicate color is much to 
be preferred. A combination of flavors 
will sometimes produce an unusual 
and tantalizing flavor. It is best to 
add color to fondant by dipping a 
small wooden skewer in the coloring 
paste, taking up a small quantity and 
dipping the skewer in the fondant. 


Dipping Bonbons 


Either fondant or dipping chocolate 
may be used for dipping bonbons. IH 
the fondant is used, it may be colored 
and flavored to suit the individual 
taste. Use only regular specially pre- 
pared confectioners’ “dipping choco- 
late” for home dipped bonbons. The 
ordinary chocolate cannot be success- 
fully used. During the dipping, keep 
the fondant or chocolate mixture over 
hot water that it may be kept at the 
right consistency. For dipping, use a 
two-tined fork or a confectioners’ bon- 
bon dipper. Drop the prepared cen- 
ters in the fondant one at a time, stir 
until covered, remave from the fon- 
dant, put on oiled paper, and bring the 
end of the dipper over the top of the 
bonbon, thus leaving a_ tail-piece, 
which shows that the bonbons have 
been hand dipped. Stir the fondant 
between dippings to prevent a crust 
from forming. 

Prepared blanched almonds are very 
expensive when purchased in a store. 
It will be much more economical to 


Recipes for Christmas Candies 


METHODS for making candies are not much use without the recipes, 
neither can recipes be used successfully without methods—both are neces- 
The methods have been given, and now come the recipes. 


sary. 
for plain fondant was given in the 


repeated. A few of the fondant variations will be given here. Let’s enjoy a 
greater variety of “sweets” this Christmas! 


Chocolate Caramels 
2% T. butter % ec. milk 
2c. molasses 3 sqs. chocolate 
lec. brown sugar 1t. vanilla 


Put butter into kettle and when melted 
add molasses, sugar and milk. Stir until 
sugar is dissolved and bring to boiling 
point. Then add chocolate and stir con- 
stantly till chocolate is melted. Boil until 
a firm ball may be formed in the fingers 
when tried in cold water, 244 degrees 
Fahrenheit. Add vanilla just after taking 
from fire. Turn into a buttered pan, cool, 
and mark in small squares. 


Log Cabin Roll 
Work chopped. nuts, walnuts or ak 
monds, in any desired quantity into or- 
dinary white or chocolate fondant. Form 
into a long roll about % inch in diam- 
eter and dip roll in melted dipping cho- 


colate. Roll in chopped brown almonds, 
walnuts or browned cocoanut before 
chocolate has ‘‘set.’’ Cut in slices when 
firm. 
French Nougat 

\% Ib. confectioners’ sugar. 

Confectioners’ chocolate. 

% Ib. almonds, blanched and finely 
chopped. ; 


Put sugar in saucepan, place on range, 
and stir constantly until melted but not 
caramelized. Add almonds and pour on an 
oiled marble slab or platter. Fold mix- 
ture as it spreads with a broad-bladed 
knife, keeping it constantly in motion. 
Divide in four parts and as soon as cool 
enough to handle shape in long rolls 
about one-third inch in diameter, keeping 
rolis in motion until cold. When cold, 
snap in pieces 1% inches long. To do 
this, hold roll over_knife edge and snap 
at desired point. Melt confectioners’ cho- 
colate over hot water, beat with a fork 
until light and smooth, and when slightly 
cooled, dip the pieces in chocolate, and 
with a two-tined fork or bonbon dipper 
remove from chocolate onto oiled paper, 
drawing dipper through top of each the 
entire length, thus leaving a ridge. Cho- 
colate best adapted for dipping bonbons 
and confections must be bought where 
confectioners’ supplies are kept. 


blanch the nuts at home, 
process is really a simple one. 
Jordan almonds with boiling water and 
let stand two minutes. Drain, put into 
cold water, and rub off the skins. Dry 
the nut meats between towels. To 
blanch filberts, shell, cover with boil- 
ing water and let stand on range for 
six minutes. Drain and remove skins, 
using a small vegetable knife. Pecans 
are best purchased shelled by the 
pound as they are difficult to shell 
without breaking. 

Just a word of warning about fon- 
dant candies. I have seen so many 
hopefully made candies opened, after 
being sent by mail to some favored 
friend, in an unrecognizable mess or 
in hard, stony lumps that I would 
warn inexperienced makers that un- 
dipped bonbons, while quite nice for 
immediate eating, are absolutely un- 
suitable for keeping or _ packing. 
Dipping either in fondant or chocolate 
excludes the air and gives a softer 
center and firmer, less crushable out- 
side. Purchasing the small crinkled 
paper “cups” always found in com- 
mercially packed candy boxes, using a 
sheet of cardboard between layers, and 
lining the box with wax paper, will 
go a long way towards keeping candy 
to be shipped in perfect condition. 
All sticky candies, whether for home 
consumption or for shipping, should 
be wrapped in pieces of wax paper. 


Serve with Nuts 


Home-made candies are much bet- 
ter for folks from the health stand- 
point than “store” candies, ‘as only the 


best materials are used in the home} 
Then, think of the fun the} 


products. 
family has in making the candies! 
The complaint is often made that 
home-made candy is too sweet. The 
best solution for this problem is to 
use plenty of nuts of all varieties in 
and with the candies. The richer con- 
fections are always’ better when 
served with nuts. The “hard” and 
“chewing” candies will not be so 
sweet and rich as the chocolate bon- 
bons and fudges. Fluffy candies, such 
as divinities and marshmallows, are 
not nearly so concentrated. To me, 
Christmas would not be a real Christ- 
mas without the fun of making and 
eating our favorite candies. 


The recipe 
preceding article so it need not be 


Chocolate Marshmallow Fudge 

2c. sugar 3 T. butter 
1c. top milk 1t. vanilla 
2 sqs. chocolate 10 marshmallows 

Put sugar, milk and chocolate in sauce- 
pan. Heat gradualy to the boiling point 
and let boil until mixture will form a soft 
ball when tried in cold water (238 degrees 
Fahrenheit). Remove from range, add 
butter and as soon as butter is melted, 
beat until creamy. Add vanilla and fold 
in marshmaHows cut in quarters. Turn 
into a buttered pan, cool and cut in 
squares. 
Peanut Butter Fudge 

4T. peanut butter 
1t. vanilla 

Few grains salt 

Put sugar and milk in saucepan, bring 
to boiling point and let boil until a soft 
ball may be formed when mixture is tried 
in cold water (238 degrees Fahrenheit). 
Remove from range, add remaining in- 
gredients, let stand till somewhat cooled, 
and beat until creamy. Turn into a but—- 
tered pan to % inch in depth, cool slight- 
ly and cut in squares, using a sharp- 
pointed knife. 

Turkish Delight 

Juice 1 orange 
Juice 1 lemon 
Red coloring 
% ec. chopped nut 


2c. sugar 
% c. milk 


1 oz. gelatine 
% ec. cold water 
1 lb. sugar 
% ec. boiling water 
Grated rind l orange meats 

Soak gelatine in cold water until 
swelled. Put sugar and boiling water in 
saucepan, bring to boiling point, add gel- 
atine and let simmer (not boil) for 20 
minutes. Add flavorings and _ coloring, 
strain, add nut meats, and turn into a 
bread pan, rinsed in cold water, to a 
depth of 1 inch. Let stand until cold and 
firm, remove to board, cut in cubes and 
roll in confectioners’ sugar. The nuts 
may be omitted. 

Chocolate Fondant 


1c. plain fondant 1t. vanilla 
2 sqs. chocolate 

Melt the chocolate over warm, not hot, 
water. Add this to firm fondant broken 
in pieces, and knead until well blended. 
If preferred, 3 T. cocoa may be used in- 
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Increases 


to fourteen hours. 


of year when eggs are most profitable. 





adds thousands of new ones. 


UNION 
CARBIDE 


World’s Best 
Quality, Highest 
Gas Yield, Stan- 
dard Through- 
out the World 
for More Than a 
QuarterCentury, 
Greatest Gas 
Value, 
Purest Gas. 









egg production 


ROGRESSIVE FARMERS who desire to increase their in- 
come, find that the installation of Union Carbide-gas 
lighting in their hen-houses lengthens the hen’s winter day 


This added feeding and exerci#ing secure greatly in- 
creased egg production at a small cost—and at the time 


Union Carbide itself is a crystalline material, like crushed 
granite in appearance. It has many uses besides lighting 
of farm homes and buildings—such as for cooking, ironing, 
oxy-acetylene welding. It is used in millions of miners’ 
lamps; in many government lighthouses and buoys. 

Over 409,000 Carbide-gas plants have been installed on 
farms during the last twenty-five years, and each year 


Carbide-gas is made in a simple, easily-operated appa- 
ratus known as a generator. In this generator Union 
Carbide is brought into contact with water, which im- 
mediately produces the gas. Con- 
cealed iron piping (which does not 
disfigure walls, floors, or ceilings) then 
carries it to the rooms where its cheer- 
fulness and comfort are enjoyed; to the 
kitchen for cooking, ironing and heat- 
ing water; to the barn for light and 
safety; to the hen-houses for increasing 
egg production in winter. 


If you already have a Carbide-gas 
plant but are not using its light in the 
hen-house, send for our interesting 
booklet on the subject of egg produc- 
tion. You can easily have your piping 
extended to the poultry buildings. 























































Lighting 














We supply Union Carbide in 
generator sizes direct to the 
consumer at factory prices 
through 175 Union Carbide 
warebouses. There is one near 
you. 





UNION CARBIDE SALES COMPANY 


Cooking. (eggs. 








a Carbide user 











30 East 42d Street, Dept. 26, New York, N. Y. 
Please send me, without obligation, information on UNION CARBIDE Lighting and 


Tc aca ical pac se en ed pia pl cl ees nl Se ce Slew i Sp heabamceigs 

Ta isin eek ct ercmicinmdenncuactnanand DRG iti ond ana ne a cee 

am Note: Every owner of a Carbide-gas Lighting and Cooking Plant 

I NOW should write us, so he will be kept advised of our lowest direct-to-con- 
am not 


sumer prices and nearest warehouse address, and his name placed on 
our mailing list for future helpful service. 


















Molasses Candy 


2 ce. Porto Rico 3 T. butter 

molasses 1 T. vinegar 
% c. sugar 

An iron kettle with rounding bottom 
(Seotch kettle) or copper kettle is best. 
If one has no copper kettle, a smooth 
granite kettle may be used. 
Put butter in kettle, place over fire, 
and when melted add molasses and 
sugar. Stir until sugar is dissolved, 
When the mixture begins to boil stirring 
is unnecessary, but when nearly cooked 
it should be constantly stirred. Boil un— 
til a drop of the mixture becomes brittle 
when tried in cold water. The tempera- 
ture for this is from 290 to 310 degrees 
Fahrenheit. Add vinegar just before tak- 
ing from fire. Pour into a well buttered 
pan. When cool enough to handle, pull 
until porous and light-colored, allowing 
candy to come in contact with tips of 
fingers and thumbs, not to be squeezed 
in the hand. Cut in small pieces, using 


large shears or sharp knife, and then 
— on slightly buttered plates to 
cool. 


Maple Fondant 


1% Ibs. maple sugar 1c. hot water 
114 Ibs. sugar % t. cream of tartar 


Break maple sugar in pieces and add 
remaining ingredients. Boil and work the 
same as for plain fondant. Maple fon- 
dant is especially good when nuts are 
added. 

Abbreviations 
1c. equals 1 cupful. 
1 t. equals 1 teaspoonful 
T. equals 1 tablespoonful. 
oz. equals 1 ounce. 
Ib. equals 1 pound. 
sq. equals 1 square. 
All measures are level. 
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Alread 
seasoned 


Saves a lot of time and trouble— 
having the seasoning already in 
this Beech- Nut Prepared. Spa- 
ghetti! Many women who have 
tried it say it’s a delicious flavor 
they have never been able to 
duplicate. Here is a good, sub- 
stantial main dish for children 
or menfolks—wholesome, pure, 
nourishing. Remember to order 
a few cans with your groceries. 


Already Cooked —Just Heat It 


Beech-Nut 


Prepared 


Spaghetti 


with delicious cheese and tomato sauce 


—— Eee at 
en 0 — 




















stead of the melted chocolate. 


Subscribe jor the American Fruit Grower Magazine 3 years—$1 
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So BPO 


APTA 


Rees 
Pillow 201 


No. 2262—Becoming Slim-Line Dress. 
Cut in sizes 36, 38, 40, 42, 44, 46, 48 

and 50 inches bust measure. Size 36 

takes 5 yards 40-inch material. 

The hot-iron transfer pattern No. 
717 which comes in blue and yellow, 
costs 15 cents extra. 

No. 1942—Practical Apron. 

Cut in sizes 36, 40, 44 and 48 inches 
bust measure. Size 36 takes 2% yards 
36-inch material. 

No. 2205—Pretty Apron. 

Cut in sizes small, medium and large. 
The medium size takes 2% yards 36- 
inch material. 

No, 2193—Tunics Popular. 

Cut im sizes 16 years, 36, 38, 40, 42 
and 44 inches bust measure. Size 36 
takes 4% yards 40-inch material with 
% yard 36-inch contrasting. 
~_ 2218—One of the Season’s Favor- 

tes. 

Cut in ssizes 16 years, 36 38, 40 and 42 
inches bust measure. Size 36 takes 
3% yards 40-inch material with 15% 
yards 20-inch contrastines. 

No. 2242—Slenderizing Corset Cover. 

It would be nice of silk. cambric, 
muslin or crepe. Cut in sizes 36, 38, 40, 
42, 44. 46. 48 and 50 inches bust meas- 
ure. Size 36 takes % yard 36-inch ma- 
terial. 

No. 2243—Comfortable and Good-Look- 


ing. 
Cut in sizes 24, 28, 32 and 36 inches 





waist measure. Size 28 takes 3 yards 


36-inch material. 


No. 21998—One of the Very Latest! 

You can make this becoming cape 
dress of dark blue flannel or twill and 
line the cape with red and apply red 
bone buttons down the front and it will 
be attractive. Cut in sizes 16 years, 
36, 38, 40 and 42 inches bust measure. 
— takes 3% yards 40-inch ma- 
terial. 


No. 2013—Round Pillow. 
Cut in one size only and for mate- 
rial requirements see pattern envelope. 


No. 1999—Doll’s Set of Clothes. 

This set consists of rompers, one- 
piece slip-on nightdress, shirt, drawers, 
cap and bib. Any little girl would be 
pleased with a set of clothes for her 
dolly if she found them among her 
presents on Christmas morning. The 
pattern cuts in sizes for doll 12. 14, 16, 
18. 20 and %2 inches high. For ma- 
terial requirements see pattern en- 
velope. 

No. 2241—Crddaive Rae Toys. 

There is nothing more dear to the 
heart of a child than a rag doll. If 
you want to delimht some little girl 
on Christmas morning. make her a 
rag doll and she will love it. Cut in 
one size only. For material require- 
ments see pattern envelope. 


ORDER BLANK FOR PAT TERNS—Price 16 cents each. 
PATTERN DEPT., AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER MAGAZINE 


53 W. Jackson Bivd.. Chicago. 


Enclosed find............cents for which send me the following: 


Pattern INO. ...cccccce BISCO. cccccccccceFattorn NO........ 


DREAD onc 000es0sescncbosenscss ence ess MORTEM 
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064 SND sc 50.0000 600006 
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Pruning the Peach Tree 
(Continued from page 14) 


when the growth is on. to two feet! 


in length, and follow it up with an- 
other pruning if necessary. 
Winter Injury 
Some winter-damaged trees may be 
injured past any hope of saving them, 
but most of them can probably be 
saved. After the trees leaf out and 
start a little, cut them back more or 
less according to the amount of the 
injury. Follow at once with liberal 
application of nitrate and with good 
cultivation. 
Open Centers 
It is very important to have centers 
of trees rather open, and in older 
trees the tops of the main limbs 
should also be open. The purpose of 
this is to encourage twig and small 
limb development lower down in the 
tree, even down to the trunk. If these 
die out, it is an indication that the 
centers and tops are not open enough. 
If they develop into strong shoot 
growths of five to 10 feet, it indicates 
that the centers are too open. 


Annual Pruning 

The trees should be pruned some 
every year. We cannot get away en- 
tirely from some pruning and keep 
the trees vigorous enough for large 
production, but it can be reduced to 
the minimum by right methods of 
pruning and the proper amount of 
fertilization and cultivation. Contrary 
to the common practice, prune lightest 
in the no-crop years and heavier dur- 
ing the crop years. Cf course, late 
spring frosts will sometimes interfere 
with such a _ program. The light 
pruning in the off year will encourage 
as many growing points as possible 
and thus tend to hold the growth 
down. 

Summary 

Pruning does not invigorate a tree 
but tends to dwarf it. The peach 
tree is no exception to this rule. The 
more a tree is pruned, especially a 
young tree, the more it needs pruning. 
To make a young tree grow quickly 
and come into early heavy production, 
direct and train the growth by sum- 
mer pruning. Annual cutting back to 
make a tree more spreading has the 
opposite effect. The more heavily it 
is cut, the more upright and less 
spreading it becomes. 

For best fruit production, trees must 
be in the proper vigor or vegetative 
condition. Pruning, fertilizing and cul- 
tivation must work together to bring 
about the desired condition. 


If Rust Mites Cive Trouble 
Spray Them With 
Lime - Sulphur 


UST mites are still 

some citrus groves id recent 
observations at the Floi.da Experi- 
ment Station have found them to be 
colonizing very strongly, so that an 
outbreak may occur at any time, espe- 
cially on fruit from June bloom. 

An outbreak is especially danger- 
ous at this time as many growers are 
not in the habit of looking for the 
mites at this season and are apt to 
be caught napping. So the grove 
should be looked over at once and if 
the mites are common, sulphur in 
some form should be applied. 

The form most used in the past has 
been the lime-sulphur solution. Use 
it at the rate of one gallon of the 
concentrated lime-sulphur solution to 
75 gallons of water. Another method 
that has given good results this year 
is the dusting of the trees with pow- 
dered sulphur with which has been 
combined an equal weight. of thor- 
oughly air-slaked lime. 
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Vell! Vell! 


“I vant some powder.” 
“Mennen’s?” 

“No, vimmen’s!” 
“Scented?” 


American Fruit Grower Magazin 











Hotel Tuller 


DETROIT 
800 Rooms 800 Baths 


Headquarters for 
Detroit Automobi.e Club 
Old Colony Club 


Daily Rates Single: $3.00 Up 


Visit our New Arabian Restaurant 
and Gothic Grille 


C. C. SCHANTZ, Gen. Mar. 
Cafe — Grille — Cafeteria 

















The Breakers 


ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 
On The Ocean Front 


American and European Plans 
Afternoon Teas Concerts 
Joel Hillman, President 














ACTI NG PLAYS for Amateurs; 


, Monglogs, R.ct 
tations, Drills, Minstrel a: d Vaudeviile Joke ind 
~ke ches; ideas for entertainments. Send :or fiee 


Sataleg. 
DRAMATIC PUBLISHING CO., 542 So. Dear orn St., CHICACO 














“No, I vill take it mit me.” 





Do You Want 


Baby Patsy? 


She is the sweetest and dearest Dolly you 
ever saw and you will have a lot of fun 
playing with her. 


Baby Patsy has big blue eyes, rosy cheeks, 
is over cune foot tall, and is practically 
unbreakable. Sbe says ‘‘Mama, Mama” 
8) naturaily you almost think she is alive. 
Hold her and she will walk with you; 


lay her down and her eyes will close 
and she will go to sleep for you. ‘Her 
hair is soft and silky, bobbed in the latest 
Style, and you can comb it like real 
bab’es’ Lair. Baby Patsy is also fully 
dressed. Pretty bonnet, dainty lawn dress, 


stockings and 
and, 


She Is Yours For Doing 
Us a Little Favor 


Simply secure four subscriptions for the 
AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER MAGA- 
ZINE at 50 cents a year, or $1.00 for 
three years, and Baby Patsy is yours. 
Easy, isn't it? Why, you can have Baby 
Patsy in no time, and she is such a 
darling we are sure you will love her 
with all your heart. 


patent leatber slippers— 


American Fruit Grower Magazine, 
53 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill, 


T enclose $...ccccsccce in payment for sub- 
scriptions to the AMERICAN FRUIT GROW- 
ER MAGAZINE. Subscribers’ names and ad- 
dresses and the number of years each is en- 
titled to are on a separate sheet, Please 
send me Baby Patsy free, postage prepaid. 
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‘Tse RESULTS of farm manage- 
ment studies indicate that the 
annual farm building costs amount to 
10 per cent of their total value. This 
means that the farmers’ bill for build- 
ings is between 75 and 100 million 
dollars a year, or an average of over 
$300 a farm. You might well check 
these figures against your building 
costs and see how they compare. 
There is no better time for the fruit 
grower to study his building needs, 
with the idea of reducing his costs 
and making his work more efficient, 
than during the long winter evenings. 

While the average value of build- 
ings per farm in Illinois is about 
$3100, the value of buildings on many 
fruit farms is more than $5000, which 
means that the annual cost is more 
than $500 a year. This does not mean 
that there is an annual outlay of cash 
of this amount, because a large part 
of the cost is the labor put on the 
buildings in making repairs. A cost 
that is overlooked by most farmers 
that should be charged up to buildings 
is the value of wasted time. Much 
time is wasted on many of our best 
fruit farms due to poor building design 
and poor arrangement. 


Many Farm Buildings Show Lack 
of Plan 


The early pioneer farmer was inter- 
ested primarily in getting his fields 
cleared and under cultivation so he 
might make a living. Very few of the 
old log cabins and shacks that mark 
that period in agricultural develop- 
ment now remain. The great develop- 
ment in agricultural production dur- 
ing the last 50 years has had a marked 
effect on the farmer’s building pro- 
gram. While it has resulted in better 
buildings, better homes, and better 
farmsteads in many instances, the 
cluttered conditions of many farm- 
steads indicate a lack of plan and 
lack of study of the problem. 

The two chief points to keep in 
mind in improving farm buildings is, 
first, to study carefully the require- 
ments of the individual buildings and, 
second, to study the relation of the dif- 
ferent buildings making up the farm- 
stead. With the many helps available, 
there is little excuse now for a poorly 
planned house or barn on the farm. 
Nearly every state college has blue- 
prints that are helpful. Standard 
plans of houses, barns, storage houses, 
etc., may be secured at a slight ex- 
pense and are a source of many valu- 
able suggestions. Bulletins may be 
secured from the same institutions. 
Another good source of helpful sugges- 
tions is from the farm journals and 
from commercial concerns manufac- 
turing special farm building equip- 
ment. 


A Good Plan Should Be Prepared in 
Advance 


When a new building is to be erect- 
ed, the problem should not be turned 
over to a builder or carpenter without 
a careful pla being worked out. The 
man who has studied his problem can 
take a standard plan such as secured 
from his agricultural college and 
modify it to suit his needs, In many 
cases it pays to secure the services 
of an architect in working out the 
details of plans for the main buildings 
for the farm. Many serious mistakes 
can be avoided, and many economies 
can be practiced by making a careful 
study of each problem. 

In studying the buildings already 
erected, and planning new buildings, 
the question of convenience should al- 
ways be kept in mind. This is just as 





Planning Farm Buildings 


true of the barn as it is of the house. 
The location of doors and feed rooms, 
the position of the barn with reference 
to the house, the field, and the pasture 
are all items affecting the matter of 
convenience. Much time may be 
saved by having a conveniently ar- 
ranged plan. 

Sanitation Important 


Sanitation is a factor that cannot 
be overlooked either in the remodel- 
ling of old buildings or in the plan- 
ning of new buildings. Ample drain- 
age should be provided. Plenty of 
sunlight is a large factor in making 
conditions sanitary. The tendency in 
building design is to put in more win- 
dows than formerly. The materials 
used in construction play an important 
part in making a building easy to 
clean. In recent years the use of con- 
crete for floor and walls has con- 
tributed much to the sanitary condi- 
tion of farm buildings. 

Durability is another requirement 
that every owner should keep in mind 
in improving his buildings. In recent 
years a more permanent type of con- 
struction has been used. Concrete 
and clay products are being used for 
permanence as well as for making 
conditions more sanitary. 


Don’t Overlook Appearance 


A factor that has been-too often 
overlooked in the planning of all farm 
buildings is beauty. We are all liable 
to emphasize too much the question of 
utility in buildings and not think 
enough about beauty. A _ beautiful 
house and attractive outbuildings will 
give a satisfaction that cannot be ob- 
tained from a group of buildings de- 
signed for utility alone. 

In studying the arrangement or 
grouping of buildings, economy of 
space and convenience for doing 
chores must be kept in mind. Ade- 
quate drainage and sunlight are also 
essential factors. It must also be re- 
membered that a well-planned farm- 
stead is attractive and beautifies the 
landscape, the value of which cannot 
be measured in dollars and cents, but 
in satisfied living. 





Fixing the Poultry House 


MAY fruit growers are liable to 
neglect the poultry house-when 
their chief interest is centered on 
fruit. It must not be forgotten that 
the winter egg production is depend- 
ent to a large extent on the condition 
of the house. Good ventilation is 
essential, but a draughty condition 
must be avoided. This is not only 
true for localities where it is very 
cold, but also where the winters are 
not so severe. 

A layer of straw approximately one 
foot thick, forming a ceiling over the 
roosts, is often advocated as a means 
of retaining warmth and eliminating 
excess moisture. Plenty of window 
area on the south side of the house 
is needed so that the floor will be 
flooded with sunlight. Pests can best 
be avoided or eliminated by a thor- 
ough cleaning of the house and sur- 
roundings, by the use of disinfec- 
tants and by the application of white- 
wash, 





Reckless of Him 


First Cannibal: “The chief has hay 
fever:” 

Second Cannibal: “Serves him 
right; we warned him not to eat the 











Winter at the 
Majestic 


FFERS new revela- 
O tions to those who 

want a carefree city 
home— with the utmost 
in personal comfort and 
facilities for the entertain- 
ment of friends, 


Suites are now ready for 
i} occupancy — newly deco- 
rated and furnished— an 
ideal menage in every 
respect. 


2 West 72nd Street 





NewYork 
Telephone Endicott 1900 














"\ Entire block frontingon Central Park 























































: Highest quality~ 
Sold by weight 











8 
. Plates are un ualed. 
i added below regular brands. 





Roofing Products 


5 Why build to burn? Use Galvanized Roofing 


for farm buildings—Tin Roofs for residences. 
POLLO-KEYSTONE Galvanized Sheets 
purposes, put ane sueceelay adapted for Culverts, Tanks, Seeclian. 
TREL Bi fing Ti 


work. KEYSTONE 
Sold b by leading dealers. Look for th 
Shall wesend our**Better 





not enly excel for Roofing and 


© Keystone 
Buildings’’ booklet? 


=i AMERICAN SHEET AND TIN PLATE COMPANY, Frick Bidg., Pittsburgh, Ps. 








ALL THE NEEDLES YOU’LL 
EVER WANT IN ONE NEAT, 
COMPACT 





Grower Magazine. 
a needle for every need. 








grass widow.” 


LEATHERETTE 75 
FOLDER . 
1 

2 

2 

2 

2 

SIZE 15 
Opened 15 
13% 25 3 
in., 1 
Closed, 1 
3% 2 
én. 2 

1 


SEWING SET 
CONSISTS OF 


Gold-eyed Sharps 
Milliner’s Needles 

Rug or Tapestry Needles 
Steel Stiletto 

Steel Crochets 

Medium Wool Darners 
Medium Cotton Darners 
Fine Cotton Darners 
Silk and Cotton Darners 
Embroidery Needles 
Chenille Needles 

Steel Tape or Ribbon 
Punch Work Needle 
Fine Wool Darrers 
Medium Yarn Darners 
Steel Bodkin 


GIVEN FOR ONLY TWO SUBSCRIPTIONS 


Here is just the set you have longed to possess, and we will 
send it to you for but two subscriptions to the American Fruit 
All the needles are guaranteed and there is 
Subscription Rate $1.00 for Three Years. 


AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER MAGAZINE, 53 W. Jackson Blod., Chicago 





































$ Puts this Olde-Tan 
Metal-to-Metal 
Harness on Your Horses 


We trust you wherever you live. Only $7.50 
down. Pay the rest smonthly. Write for free 
harness Pate Learn all about this improved metal- 

metal harness construction. Metal wherever 
there is weer or strain, No old-fashioned buckles. 


am 





First Olde-Tan leather produced 70 years ago. Now 
known throughout America for ites pronounced 
superiority. Olde-Tan harness is made by a tanner- 
manufacturer who follows every step from 
raw-hide to the completed harn 


Write for Free Book Ask for, tree 


Learn all about our $7.50 down and easy payment 
offer and the Olde-Tan metal-to-metal har 
BABSON BROS., Dept.26-09 
48th Street and Marshall Bivd., Chicago, Ill. 
and 


Distributors <i Selene Cre Cream Separators 














(sreen's Trees 
er .Vines 


New Cortland 
APPLE 4,4 


The American Fomologicel 
Society awar: » the 


land the Wilder Silver Wedel, 
To qualify for this m 
w fruit must exhibit superiority to ait oxisting varieties 
with wake . will compete. 
Sent D. or rat "Kiberal Discounts for Cash. We pre- 
ay transportation charges---see catalog. Send for our Po25 
"Lithia over 800 growing things besides Cortland Apple. 


Write 
GREEN’ S NURSERY COMPANY 
1476 Green St. Rochester, N. Y. 
FROM NURSERY TO YOU 

















HALu TORACCOCHEMICAL Co, 
212 Fifth Ave., New York City. 


——____. 
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PROTECT YOUR TREES 


with Diamond Mesh 
Expandable Guards 


which have solved the problem of 
tree protection for every Grower 
who has tried them. The most per- 
fect protection against rabbits, 
mice, woodchucks, rats, moles, ete., 
Easiest applied; Perfect Fastener, 
can’t come loose. Rugged, durable 
guard of finest quality, heavy gal- 
vanized steel, yet cheapest guard 
in a market. Write today for our 

ot free handbook .o 
nd pful information, listing 
everything forthe Orchard and 
Garden if you not already 
have one. 


THE ORCHARD AND GARDEN 
SUPPLY CO., Northampton, Mass. 
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Now Is the Time to Prepare 
Grape Cuttings 


N SOME localities, grapevines are 

pruned and trained during Decem- 
ber; in others, it is thought advisable 
to wait until later on in the winter. 
Some hold that winter injury to 
pruned vines is more common than to 
those left unpruned at this time. If 
propagating wood is desired, however, 


now is the time to cut it. Some 
pruning may be done at the same 
time. It is advisable to secure the 


cuttings before the wood has dried out 
to any extent. Extremes of tempera- 
ture are ordinarily injurious to grape 
wood. If taken early in December, 
this wood will be in good condition. 


Making and Caring for Grape Cuttings 


The cuttings should be taken from 
one-year-old wood only. They should 
be straight, healthy and well matured. 
In length and diameter they will vary 
according to the variety, but either 
two or three “eye” cuttings, if the 
eyes or nodes are fairly close together, 
are satisfactory. Canes approximate- 
ly pencil size or a trifle larger may be 
used. The cuttings should not be 
allowed to dry out. Bunch them at 
once into bundles of about 25. Tie 
and label them, using wire or other 
material which will not rot during the 
| winter. Use a label which will not be 
|undecipherable next spring. Dig a 
|} hole about two feet deep in a well- 
| drained, protected spot, preferably 
| with a southern exposure, and place 
ithe bundles of cuttings butts up in 
| this pit so that the upper ends are 
four or five inches from ,the ground 
level. Fill in the pit to the top and 
mulch with a slight cover of straw. 
The setting of the cuttings upside 
down will encourage the callousing 
over of the butts and will discourage 
sprouting of the upper buds. By 
spring some cuttings may have begun 
to develop roots. They should be 
lifted with care and set in the nursery 
row. 





Sanitation in the Vineyard 

The writer has never seen a profit- 
able unsprayed vineyard. Insects and 
diseases are so generally prevalent 
that clean, well ripened fruit cannot 
be expected unless a systematic spray- 
ing schedule is followed out. 

In the vineyard, however, sanitation 
in general is an effective aid to spray- 


ing in controlling grape troubles. 
Clean cultivation until mid-summer 
breaks up the hiding places of the 


grape root worm and covers, to some 
extent, dead foliage infected with 
black rot. Burning the dried grasses 
at the ends of the rows and along 
the fence row nearby at this time of 
year will destroy great numbers of 
grape leaf hoppers which hibernate in 
such trash. A green cover crop does 
not harbor them. 








Mulching the Strawberry 
Bed 


I‘ IS generally worth while to provide 
some *winter protection to the 
strawberry patch in the form of a 
mulch. Extremes of winter tempera- 
intermittent freezing and 
thawing where a patch is unprotected, 
and many plants are winter-killed by 
heaving. Mulching also protects the 
roots and crowns from the drying 
effect of winter winds. If carefull; 
handled, a mulch may sometimes be 
advantageous in keeping the plants 
from starting into growth too early in 
an abnormally early spring. Where a 


mulch is used, weeds are kept down 
during the following fruiting season, 
moisture is conserved for the plants, 
and the berries are cleaner, 


Among the materials used _ for 
mulching are strawy stable manure, 
straw of various kinds, wild hay, 


leaves and cornstalks. Wheat straw 
is one of the best mulches. Oat straw 
is often used, but it may pack rather 
tightly, and the grain remaining in the 
straw often gives trouble the follow- 
ing season by germinating. On a 
windy site, a loose mulch may be 
blown away. Cornstalks are valuable 
in holding down lighter materials and 
on a small patch may be used in con- 
nection with leaves. 

The mulch should be applied in late 
falt after the plants have become 
dormant. In northern sections, the 
ground may have begun to freeze, but 
it should not be frozen to a greater 
depth than two inches before the 
mulch is applied. Early in Decem- 
ber will usually be a favorable time. 
The mulch should be spread uniformly 
over the field, covering the plants not 
more than two inches. Heavier appli- 
cations may smother the plants. From 
two and a half to five tons of straw 
are sufficient for an acre. Avoid the 
use of frozen lumps of straw or heavy 
applications of the chaff from the bot- 
tom of the straw stack. 

In some localities it is almost im- 
possible to get materials satisfactory 
for mulching. In such cases it may 
be advisable to grow a mulch, either 
by growing a crop on other land for 
this purpose or by growing the mulch 
on the strawberry bed between the 
rows. Where the first practice is fol- 
lowed, such large growing annuals as 
corn or millet may be planted broad- 
cast, close enough together to prevent 
too coarse a growth and late enough 
to prevent their seed from maturing. 
Sweet clover may also be used to ad- 
vantage for this purpose if properly 
handled. 

When a mulch is to be grown on 
the bed, oats, barley or some similar 
crop may be sown between the straw- 
berry rows in late summer, in time 
for it to make some growth before 
cold weather. This material will mat 
down between the rows and some 
additional mulch will be needed to 
cover the plants. It may, however, 
grow too rank and reduce the supply 
of necessary moisture needed by the 
strawberry plants. In one case the 
writer noticed a bed killed by grow- 
ing such a crop between the rows for 
the purpose of mulching. 





Damage From Grape Root 
Worm 


Question: I noticed some 
on my grapevines showing 
The grapes did not ripen 
green and were of poor 
was the trouble? Will blue vitriol kill 
root worms if spread on the soil under 
the vines? How much should be used? 
R. E M., Colorado. 


NSWER: In 


of the leaves 
a yellow color. 
up but stayed 
quality. What 


some sections the 
4% grape root worm is becoming a 
serious pest, especially in unsprayed 
vineyards. It is well to look for them 
on the roots of vines which show any 
considerable amount of yellow foliage, 
especially if the fruit is not ripening 
properly. A systematic spray program 
should be followed for the control of 
the beetles while present on the} 
leaves and before they deposit their 
eggs. Cultivation in the vineyard 
helps to break up the resting places 
of the worms. Blue vitriol is of no 
value spread on the ground as an in- 





MR. GROWER! 


DO YOU WANT TO KNOW 
WHEREIN “FRIEND” SPRAYERS 
ARE DIFFERENT AND HOW THIS 
DIFFERENCE MAKES. THEM 
BETTER? IF YOU DO, WRITE TO 
NEAREST “FRIEND” DISTRIBU- 
|} TOR FOR COMPLETE INFORMA- 
TION OR DIRECT TO 


“FRIEND” MFG. CO. 


GASPORT, N. Y. 


MANUFACTURERS OF LARGE 
MEDIUM AND SMALL 
SPRAYERS, 
COMBINATION PO VEGE- 
TABLE SPRAYERS, AND 

RGE AND SMALL 
ATAND SPRAYERS, 
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arm all yearn sunny 


=>F LORIDA 


F you would really live while you 
work, come to Florida! Here you 
can enjoy a year-round, healthful, 

leasant climate, in a land of semi-tropic 

auty, and profit splendidly by grow- 
ing 2 3 crops annually. 


Hillsborough County 


surrounding Tampa, South Florida’s 
metropolis city, offers exceptional op- 

nities for farmer-settlers. Citrus 
ruits, vegetables, staples, livestock, 
poultry. New developments in bananas, 
figs, avocadoes, grapes, blackberries, 
strawberries. Hard paved highways; 
H mainline railroads. Good schools. Raw 
lands $30 to $100 acre, Write for FREE 
H agricultural klet. 


TAMPA BOARD OF TRADE 
Box A407 Tampa, Florida 




















KITSELMAN FENCE 


TAMGTL EGTA say. 32404 $18.00," 
LS, T. Wasson, De- 
SG *ACTORY DIRECT rit Til. You, too, can 
save by buying direct at 
a Factory Prices. 
WS... PAY THE FREIGHT. 
te today for Free 100-page 

of Farm, Poultry and Lawn 
sts and Rarbed Wire. 

206 «Mi 
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» Fence, Getato 





aaa “hoped aa eatsiy 7. Oatalog tree, 
EVERLAY FARM Pertiand, ind. 


PEACH & APPLE 
TREES DIRECT TOPLANTE 


LANTERS 

LS oepeg 
Shrabe.” Catalog FREE. 

_TEMN, NURSERY 00.. Bez 0, CLEVELAND, TENR 
KINKADE GARDEN sion = 


and Power Lawnmower 
A Practical, Proven Power Cultivator for 
Gardeners, Suburbanites, Truckers, 
Florists, Nurserymen, Fruit Growers. 
American Farm Machine Co. 
2534 Uni.Av.S.E.,Minneapolis, Minn. 


DON’T WEAR, 
A TRUSS | 


BE COMFORTABLE— 
Wear the Brooks Appliance, the 
modern scientific invention which 
pi immediate re= 
has no obnoxious spri or 
i yt tomatic Air Cushions ind 
sed 1 ow aeteer the broken 
o salves or plasters. Durable. 
Sent on trial to prove its worth. Be. R. C. E. BROOKS 
ware of imitations. Look for trade-mark bearing portrait 
and signature of C. E. Brooks which appears on ev 
fogiance. None other genuine. Full information 
booklet sent free in plain, sealed envelope. 


BROOKS APPLIANCE CO.. 213A State St.. Marshall, Mich. 


Classified Advertising 


EDUCATIONAL 
CLERKS, START $133 


RAILROAD POSTAL 
month, railroad pass. Send stamp for instruc- 
35, Columbus, Ohio, 











Catalog 
Free 

























tions. Columbus Institute, V-55 








BABY CHICKS 


QUALITY CHICKS, FOURTEEN STANDARD 
bred varieties; best winter Taying strains; free 
delivery, moderate prices; 64-page catalog free, 
Missouri Poultry Farms, Columbia, Mo. 











HELP WANTED—FEMALE 





GIRLS—WOMEN. 
home. Fascinating. 
up. Sample lessons 


LEARN GOWN 
Gown makers 

free. Write 
Dept. T-547, 
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Franklin Institute, 
Rochester, N. Y. 
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Classified Advertising 


15c a word, set uniform style. Count each initial, 
abbreviation, pumber or group of numbers as one 
vord. rite advertisement on separate sheet. 
Cash must accompany order. 


Forms close 15th of month. 


FARMS AND ORCHARDS 


2 
30N—AMERICA’S FINEST FRUIT AND 
ne country. The fine quality and flavor 
of Oregon fruits and nuts place them in big de- 
mand in all markets. Prunes, apples, cherries, 
pears, peaches, loganberries, strawberries, black- 
berries and grapes. English walnuts and filberts. 
Fruit land available in small and large tracts, and 
at common-sense prices. Co-operative fruit asso- 
ciations are going concerns, An ideal climate for 
fruit growing and general farming. Dairying, 
witry, hogs, vegetables. Fine paved state-wide 
Big hways free from land tax. Mild winters, cool 
summers, no destructive storms. Banking and 
business interests united with farmers to provide 
markets and make agriculture a success. FREE 
official bulletins and information. Write Land 
Settlement Dept., Room 619, Portland Chamber 
of Commerce, Portland Oregon. 


NORTH GEORGIA BARGAIN, 495 ACRES 55 
miles north of Atlanta, ideal for apple orchard. 
Elevation 1500 feet, partly cleared, fertile soil, 
near railroad, mountain creek that will produce 
A place to re 

















electric power; four dwellings. 

pay richly under present scientific methods. 
Deal directly with owner. Write for free 
cireular. B. 8. Crane, Winder, Ga. & 
3000 TREE, 22-YEAR-OLD MICHIGAN OR- 
chard. Worth $40,000, for $19,000. $5000 eash 


required. Address P, O. Box 1060, Chicago, 





PEACH AND PECAN ORCHARD—25,000 PEACH 


2,500 ucres land near Al- 
Fine prospects. 
28 West 


trees, 1500 ecans, 
bany, Georgia. Fully equipped. 
Will be sold at bargain. Fugazzi Bros., 
Front, Cincinnati. 
ORCHARD AND IDEAL SUMMER HOME, AD- 
joining the famous Bedford Springs Hotel. 
Illustrated folder. Rush C, Litzinger, Bedford, 
Penna. 
VINEYARD, ORCHARD, 
home, six miles from oo 
vania, Trolley; state road, $32,000. 
¢-113, American Fruit Grower Magazine. 








SUBURBAN 
Pennsy1- 
Address 


IDEAL 


WANTED—TO HEAR FROM OWNER OF FARM 
for sale, for fall delivery. 0. K, Hawley, Bald- 
win, Wis. 








HELP WANTED 


FARN $110. TO $250 MONTHLY, EXPENSES 
paid, as Railway Tratlic Inspector. Position 
guaranteed after completion of 3% months’ home 


study course or money refunded. Excellent oppor- 


tunities. ‘Write for Free Booklet G-100. Stand. 
Business Training Inst., ae ae Ss in 
“WORK FOR UNCLE SAM’ GET GOVERN 

ment positions. Men-women, 18 up. $95-$192 
month Common education enfficient with our 
coaching. List positions—free. Write immediate- 


ly. Franklin Institute, Dept. T-98, Rochester, 
m: Fa 





BOYS, GIRLS, 17 TO 65, 
willing to accept Government Positions, *$117- 

$300, traveling or stationary, write Mr. Ozment, 

259, St. Louis, Mo., immediately. 

EARN $25 WEEKLY. SPARE TIME, , WRITING 
for newspapers, magazines Experience un- 

necessary. Copyright bouok Press Syndi- 

cate, 979, St. Louis, Mo. 


PATENTS AND TRADE-MARES ; 
INVENTORS—WHO DERIVE LARGEST PROF 
its know and heed certain simple but vital 
facts before applying for patents. Our book, 
Se ere gives thoxe facts; free. Write 
La & Lacey, 738 F St., Washington, D. C. 
Established 1869 
“PATENT PARTICULARS” 
trade-marks, - free. Write. 
W-629F, Washington, D. C. 


DOGS—PET STOCK 
THE WORLD'S LARGEST DOG KENNELS— 
r for sale Oorang Airedale watch dogs, 
autémobile dogs, children's companions, farm 
dogs, stock drivers, hunters and retrievers. Also 
Big Game Hounds, Coonbounds, Foxhounds, Rab- 
bit Hounds and thoroughbred hound and Airedale 


ALL MEN, WOMEN, — 





free. 














AND ADVICE ON 
Sterling Buck, 











pa es,. Satisfaction and safe delivery guaran 

Sto any point in the United States. Large 
iNustrated descriptive catalog wailed free. 
Oorang Kennels, Box 138, La Rue, Obto. 





HUNDRED HUNTING HOUNDS CHEAP. TRIAL 














C. 0. D. Beckennels, Herrick, IL. 
a Tee NURSERY ‘ 
ALFRED BLAG KBERRIES ARE THE LARGEST 
grown. erries, 1'4 inches long, 3 ° inches 
arougd, coreless and sweet. Catalog FREE with 
actual. photographs of this wonderful berry. Also 


10 varieties of strawberries including Champion 
tela, Mee” South Michigan Nursery, New Buf- 
falo, Mich., R. 1. 
FRUIT. TREES. GREATLY REDUCED PR... iS, 
direet. to planters in small «, large lots by ex- 
press, freight or parcel post. Free 68-page cata- 
log. -Peaches, apples, plums,. pears, cherries, 
grapes, nuts, berries, pecans, vines, Ornamental 
trees, vines and shrubs. Tennessee Nursery Co., 
Box 101, Cleveland, Tenn. 
DITHMARSCHER EARLY WHITE CABBAGE, 
large round kind, the earliest it is possible te 
obtain. Free samples sent on request. Repre- 
sentative wanted for sale of the seeds. H. Diener 
Sohn, Schulp bei Wisselbaren (Holstein), Germany. 


AGENTS WANTED 
$300.00 A MONTH TO DISTRIBUTE EVERY- 
day household necessity in rural and small 
town districts. No money needed. Million dollar 
firm behind it. Write for particulars and state 
territory desired. A. A. Johuson, 611 W. Lake, 
Chicago. 
AGENTS—-SODEREZE: WE ARE PAYING $2 AN 
hour taking orders for this newest invention; 
Send for free oltfit and samples. American Prod- 
uets Co., 1908 American Bldg., Cincinnati, 0 
WE PAY $50 A WEEK AND EXPENSES AND 
five a Ford Auto te men to introduce poultry 
and stock compounds. Imperial Co., D-20, Par- 
sons, Kan. 
































MISCELLANEOUS 
FREE BOOK — ELIJAH COMING ee 
Christ. Megiddo Association, Rochester, N. Y. 
POSTAL CARD WILL BRING CIRCULARS oF 
the Twin Coal (o. Gas Burner. Write G. H. 
‘oe Burner Company, Kenton, Obio. 
(Continued on opposite page) 
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Some Suggestions Concerning 
Common Chicken Troubles 


HERE are a number of serious 

poultry diseases which may give 
trouble during the winter months. 
Some of the more important of these 
are as follows: 


Chicken Pox 


Chicken pox is a common poultry 
disease among birds six to eight 
months of age. It is apparently close- 
ly related to roup, but the cause and 
relationship of these diseases are not 
known. The disease passes so quickly 
through a flock that it may be an ex- 
ceedingly disastrous trouble. 


Symptoms: Chicken pox makes its 
appearance as small, greasy, scab-like 
growths, irregular in shape. They 
vary from a pinhead to a pea in size 
and are yellowish to a reddish-gray in 
color at first and later take on a dirty 
gray or brownish crust. These wart- 
like nodules lie on any of the non- 
feathered portions of the head of fhe 
bird, such ag the comb, wattles, face 
and eyelids. In later stages of the 
disease, false or diphtheritic mem- 
branes may form in the mouth, nose 
passages and wind pipe, causing death 
by strangulation. The disease may 
extend to the intestines, causing diar- 
rhea, with subsequent watery, bad 
smelling droppings, which are some- 
times bloody. This usually causes 
stupor, dullness, depression and death. 


Transmission: Infected birds spread 
the disease rapidly, apparently by 
coming in contact with other birds 
and contamination of feed and water 
by crusts from the head, droppings 
and secretions from the mouth. Warm 
and damp weather favors its rapid 
transmission, especially in a flock with 
low vitality. 

Treatment: The vitality of the 
flock must be increased by stimulating 
palatable feed, such as milk, mashes, 
green feed, green cut bone and grain. 
A tonic of one part epsom salts and 
one part dry powdered sulphur to 12 
parts of dry mash has given good 
results. Mix to a crumbly condition 
with milk or water and feed every 
other day until the condition of the 
flock improves. Bad cases with false 
membranes in the mouth should be 
killed and burned. Ali others should 
be isolated, when possible. These 
cases should receive a head bath in a 
1-1000 solution of bichloride of mer- 
cury, made by placing a 7.3 grain 
tablet in a pint of water. Carbolated 
vaseline or full strength tincture of 
iodine applied at two or three-day 
intervals will remove the scabs. For 
especially valuable birds, scabs should 
be removed with a sharp knife before 
applying the above treatment. 


Contagious Roup 


Contagious roup is a rapidly spread- 
ing disease, which is very common 
during the fall and early winter in 
some states. It causes a heavy death 
rate, interferes with egg production 
and causes loss of vitality in breeding. 
It is very contagious, especially in 
damp, cold weather, and attacks both 
young and old stock. 


Symptoms: Contagious roup is prob- 


ably easier to identify than any other: 


poultry disease. It starts usually like 
a simple cold, with a thin, watery dis- 
charge from the nose and eyes. This 
secretion has a peculiar offensiv 
odor. Inflammation develops in the 
nasal passages, eyes and spaces just 
below the eyeballs. The birds then 
often cough and sneeze; breathing be- 





comes noisy; and if the air passages 
of the nose become entirely blocked, 
they breathe through their mouths. 
The birds soon lose their appetite and 
become depressed, their wings droop- 
ing and their feathers becoming 
ruffled. The secretions from the nose 
and eyes change from a fluid to a yel- 
lowish, cheese-like mass. This grows 
rapidly above the eyelids and in the 
nostrils. One or both eyes become en- 
larged, and swelling may appear on 
the head. 
Cause: 
known. 
is hard to kill, because it penetrates 
into the tissues. 
formations above the head are 


The exact cause is not 


re- 





Whatever it is, the organism | 


If the cheese-like | 


moved, the uneven bleeding surface | 


which is left forms a new cheesy mass 
in 24 to 48 hours. 


Transmission: Infected birds carry 
the disease from place to place and in- 
fect others by contact. Food and 
water may become contaminated by 
the secretions from sick birds, and 
heaithy birds become infected in this 
way. 

Control: 
by proper management and housing. 
Damp, unsanitary, poorly ventilated, 
over-crowded, drafty quarters are con- 
ducive to its spread. The first treat- 
ment is to remove the cause at once. 
Only valuable birds should have indi- 
vidual treatment. A simple cure for 
the sick bird is as follows: Place it 
in a dry, well ventilated place away 
from the other birds and give it plenty 
of fresh water and feed. Every morn- 
ing and evening remove all the cheesy 
matter from the eyes and nostrils of 
the bird and dip its head in a solution 
of bichloride of mercury (1-1000). 
This is made by placing one 7.3 mer- 
cury bichloride tablet in a pint of 
water. Hold the bird firmly and im- 
merse the head until the eyes are 
covered, keeping it there a few sec- 
onds, or until it struggles. A mixture 
made up as follows should be applied: 
One pound petroleum jelly, one ounce 
jodoform and one and one-half drams 
of menthol crystals. In most cases, 
the following procedure is advisable: 

(1) Dispose of bad cases by killing 
and burning them; (2) isolate birds 
having colds; (3) be sure quarters are 
dry and tight on all sides, with ade- 
quate opening in the front for ventila- 
tion and light to reach every part of 
the house; (4) allow at least three 
square feet of floor space per bird; 
(5) place a little kerosene on the top 
of the drinking water, or one 7.3 grain 
mercury bichloride tablet in a gallon 
of water in a non-metal container. 
These should never be used for more 
than 10 days in succession; (6) place 
one pound epsom salts per 100 birds in 
the drinking water or a wet mash. 





HE CANADIAN Department of 

Health has found that the ruling 
with reference to sulphur content of 
dried apricots, peaches, pears and ap- 
ples is impractiéal, the sulphur con- 
tent allowed being entirely too low. 
Under a revised ruling, the depart- 
ment will allow a content of 2500 
milligrams of sulphurous acid per kilo- 
gram,- or five parts in 2000, or one- 


fourth of one per cent. 

The department announces that all 
dried fruit shipments into Canada will 
be detained until the government has 
had time to analyze the products for 
sulphur content. 


Roup is easily controlled 


* 
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Tobacco that says 
‘Merry Christmas’’ 
to pipe-smokers 


A hint for those 
who take pride in giving 
‘‘just the thing”’ 


Evidently there is something about the 
good-will spirit of Christmas that makes 
pipe-smokers want to share their con- 
tentment with others. 

Each year a number of Edgeworth 
Club members make a practice of dis- 
tributing their favorite tobacco among 
friends as a Christmas remembrance. In 
some cases 
Edgeworth hap- 
pens to be the 
recipient’s 
“steady” to- 
bacco. In other 
eases the gift 
serves as an 
introduction to 
Edgeworth — in 
fact, we know 
“3 of instances 
‘| where it has 
? created a rab- 
' id new mem- 
j} ber of the 
Edgeworth 
Club. 


over a period of years 















At any 
Edgeworth has apparently earned a rep- 
utation for being a very successful pres- 


rate, 


ent for pipe-smokers. There may be a 
suggestion in that for you. 


To supply the gift spirit to Edgeworth 
at Christmas time the makers have pro- 
vided appropriate wrappings for the 16- 
ounce glass humidor jar and the 8-ounce 
tin. Each contains Edgeworth Ready- 
Rubbed. Each is packed in a good-look- 
ing decorated gift carton printed in col- 
ors. Prices—$1.65 for the 16-ounce jar. 
The 8-ounce tins are 75c each. Please ask 
your tobacco dealer for the Edgeworth 
Christmas packages. If he will not sup- 
ply you, we gladly offer the following 
service to you: 

Send us $1.65 for each 16-ounce jar, 
and 75c for each 8-ounce tin to be 
shipped, also a list of the names and 
addresses of those you wish to remember, 
together with your personal greeting 
ecard for each friend. 

We will gladly attend to sending the 
Christmas Edgeworth to your friends, 
all delivery charges prepaid. 


For yourself— it's just possible 
that you are not personally acquainted 
with Edgeworth. If that is so, send 
your name and address to Larus & 
Brother Company. We shall be glad to 
send you free samples—generous help- 
ings both of Edgeworth Plug Slice and 
Edgeworth Ready-Rubbed. 

Smoke a few pipefuls and judge for 
yourself whether or not you wish to 
become a permanent member of the 
Edgeworth Club. 

Edgeworth is sold in various sizes to 
suit the needs and means of all purchas- 
ers. Both Edgeworth Plug Slice and 
Edgeworth Ready-Rubbed are packed in 
small, pocket-size packages, in handsome 
humidors holding a pound, and also in 
several handy in-between sizes. 

For the free samples, kindly address 
Larus & Brother Company, 83 South 21st 
Street, Richmond, Va. If you will also 
include the name and address of your 
regular tobacco dealer, your courtesy 
will be appreciated. 

To Retail Tobacco Merchants: If your 
jobber cannot supply you with Edge- 
worth, Larus & Brother Company will 
gadly send you prepaid by parcel post a 
one or two dozen carton of any size of 
Edgeworth Plug Slice or Edgeworth 
Ready-Rubbed for the same price you 





would pay the jobber. 
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What Is The 
Howell-BarkKley Bill 


: IS a bill that concerns every perscn in the United States. 
It was written by the leaders of the railway labor unions and in- 


troduced in Congress at its last session. 
the power of the. railway labor leaders over the railroads. 


Its purpose is to increase 
Its effect 


would be to make it much more difficult, if not impossible, to further 
reduce railway cperating expenses and rates. 


The Howell-Barkley bill will 
soon be brought up for consid- 
eration in Congress again. 
Farmers are much interested in 
railway service and rates and 
should, in their own interest, 
urge senators and céngressmen 
to vote against it. 

Railway Wages and 
Rates 

The total wages paid by the 
railways in 1916, before any 
freight rates were advanced, 
were $1,468,576,394. The total 
wages paid in 1923 were $3.043,- 
161,163, am increase of $1,574,- 
584,769. This increase in wages 
is the principal reason why pres- 
ent rates are necessary. Wages 
are 60 per cent of all railway 
operating expenses. 

It ought to be possible to ad. 
vance or reduce railway wages 
by peaceable means when busi- 
ness conditions justify advances 
or reductions. 

Disputes between railways 
and their employees which can- 
not be settled by direct negotia- 
tions must now be submitted to 
the Railroad Labor Board. This 
is an impartial body composed 
of three representatives of the 
employees, three representa- 
tives of the railways, and three 
representatives of the public ap- 
pointed by the President of the 
United States. The public holds 
the balance of power. 


A Bill That Would Promote 
Railway Strikes 

The Howell-Barkley bill would 
abolish the Railroad Labor 
Board. It would create four 
“National Boards of Adjust- 
ment.” Only the railways and 
the “standard national railway 
labor unions” would be repre- 
sented by them. The public 
would not be represented. Al- 
most one-half of railway em- 
ployees do not belong to the 
national labor unions. They 
would not be represented on 
these boards unless they joined 
the national unions. One rea- 
son why the labor leaders want 
the Howell-Barkley bill is that 
they hope it will cause all em- 


ployees to join the national 
unions: and thereby force the 
closed skop on the railways. 

The Howell-Barkley bill would 

also create “a Federal Board of 
Mediation and Conciliation. This 
would not, however, be an arbi- 
tration board. All it could do in 
a dispute over wages would be 
to try to get the employees and 
the railways to agree or to arbi- 
trate. At present if there is a 
dispute which may interrupt 
transportation the employees 
and the railways must arbitrate 
it before the Railroad Labor 
3oard. If the Howell-Barkley 
bill should be passed either the 
railways or the employees could 
refuse to arbitrate. 

The time may come when con- 
ditions will justify reductions of 
railway wages. The labor lead- 
ers for many years kave fol- 
lowed the policy of always re- 
fusing to agree to any reduc- 
tion of wages or to voluntarily 
arbitrate any reduction of 
wages. There is no reason to 
believe their policy will be dif- 
ferent in future. This means 
that if the Howell-Barkley bill 
were passed no reduction of 
wages ever could be made with- 
out a strike. 


Why the Howell-Barkley 
Bill Should Be Defeated 


First, because it would: impose un- 
necessary expense upon the govern- 
ment which the taxpayers wou:d have 
to pay. Second, because it would de- 
prive almost one-half of all railway 
employees of a voice in the settlement 
of disputes with the railways or force 
them to join the national labor unions. 
Third, because it. would deprive the 
American public, which pays all pas- 
senger and freight rates, of any voice 
in the settlement of disputes about rail- 
way wages. Fourth, because it would 
greatly increase the difficulty of reduc- 
ing railway operating expenses and 
rates. Fifth, because it would greatly 
increase the danger of railway strikes. 

Congressman Tincher of Kansas, 
representative of a farmer constituency, 
denounced the Howell-Barkley bill in 
a speech at the last session of Con- 
gress as “a Resumption of Railway 
Strikes Bill.” 

Any senator or congressman who 
votes for this bill will vote against the 
best interest of farmers and all others 
who pay railway rates. 


e the farmer 
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Macketing af This Season’s Hone? 


"THE SEASON of 1924 was, in the 

opinion of the writer, one of the 
most important in American beekeep- 
ing history. Not that it was any dif- 
ferent from many other seasons from 
the standpoint of crop production, but 
it was different from the standpoint 
of crop valuation. Beekeeping is an 
important industry in America and is 
becoming more important each year 
as better marketing conditions are 
developed. There is no justifiable rea- 
son for any individual or group of in- 
dividuals giving their time to the pro- 
duction of a crop which does not pay 
fair wages and give a fair return on 
the investment for equipment and ma- 
chinery. Just how much your time 
should be worth is a question which 
the individual must decide for him- 
self, but, from appearances, it seems 
that the farmers are probably more 
underpaid than any other class of 
workmen. This may be due to lack of 
marketing facilities, or it may be due 
to lack of business methods in mar- 
keting their crop. 


How Did You Dispose of Your Crop 
This Season? 

The honey crop was short through- 
out the entire United States this year, 
and at the present time there is very 
little honey in the hands of the bee- 
keepers. Before May 1, 1925, there 
will be practically no honey available 
for general market distribution. This 
year every producer of honey in the 
United States should have received a 
better-than-average price for his crop. 
However, we know that thousands of 
beekeepers literally gave away their 
honey for whatever price they were 
offered, without in any way attempt- 
ing to determine the amount available 
and the business demand. Some bee- 
keepers have even retailed honey at 
12 and 13 cents a pound when their 
neighbors were disposing of 5000 and 
10,000 pound lots at 12% cents whole- 
sale, f. o. b. their shipping point. 


What is a Fair Price for Honey? 

What is a fair price for honey? 
This is a question which has been dis- 
cussed a great many times at bee- 
keepers’ meetings. As a matter of 
fact, what is a fair price for any agri- 
cultural product? It should be a price 
which will permit a fair average re- 
turn both for wages and investment 
of live-stock, tools, machinery and 
buildings. Before the beekeeper 
should permit a price to be estab- 
lishcd, he should figure these items 
very carefully. There are plenty of 
statistics on record to show that the 
beekeeper with a large number of 
colonies can hardly afford to produce 
honey and sell it for less than 10 or 
11 cents per pound in thousand pound 
lots, and that the beekeeper who only 
has a few colonies of bees must re- 
ceive a little better price in order to 


will probably run somewhere vena 
50 and 100 pounds per colony. Whol 
saling this at 10 cents a pound woul 
mean something over $5, out of whic 
must be taken the labor of the indivia 
ual, which is estimated at $3, and th 
cost of the containers, with labels 
$1.50, which would leave an inade 
quate sum for the interest on the ip 
vestment where the average produ 
tion is 50 pounds per colony, with} 
possible maximum return for the 
vestment where the 100-pound avera 
is secured. Hawever, since the o 
nary colony production for the Unité 
States is considerably less than 
pounds per colony, we can expect o 
a very few well-experienced beeke/ 
ers to secure anything like the § | 
gested maximum average. Add | 
this the expense or fuel, light, wat 
labor, containers, labels for bottlin 
and the cost of selling operations, a 
the indiv.tual who markets his ho" 
for 20 cents per pound retail 
never hope to secure more than a 
age returns. 


Many Growers Sold Too Cheaply’ 1 
Year 


In a season like 1924, when 
supply is short and the demand is 
sistently good, the price naturally © 
vances several cents per pound, 
those beekeepers who applied i % 
ness methods to their marketing 
cured the better-return. On the oi 
hand, hundreds of beekeepers, ¥ 
have been for many years selling th 
honey locally at prices below the m, 
ket price, not only failed to take a 
vantage of the increased valua 
but accepted preventable losses f 
which there was no excuse. No dout 
many of these same people who hay 
time to look around after their prot 
uct is sold will find the storekeepée 
selling honey at more than double th 
price they received, and will accu 
the merchants of profiteering. If t 
demand for any product is such th 
a merchant can dispose of that pro@ 
uct at the price he asks,.is it reasor 
able to accuse him of unfair method 
when the individual beekeeper him 
self sold his honey for a price belov 
what he could have received had h4 
requested it? 


Honey Can Be Made to Return Fa’ | 
Profits q 


Honey is really a very easy produc} 
to sell at a price which will give ; 


fair return to the beekeeper, the jot i 


ber, the wholesaler and the consume 4 
As a matter of fact, in the store, 
honey normally sells anywhere fro. 





TRS pizers 


Red = 


25 to 40 cents a pound for both ex4 


tracted and comb honey. Why, then, 
should any beekeeper retail honey at 
10, 12, or 15 cents a pound? How + 
did you dispose of your crop this year? 4 
Did you wholesale it, and if so, did 


If you § 


you get a fair average price? 
retailed it, did you figure in costs of * 
production and wages for selling? i 
Perhaps you are keeping bees as a 3. 
hobby and really do not care for the 
amount of money which you. may 
secure from your bees. If this isg 
true, then for Goodness’ Sake, do -not | 


This is one of a series of advertisements published to giv 
authentic information about railroad matters. Any euniiions that you 
would like to ask will be cheerfully answered. Address: 


WESTERN RAILWAYS’ COMMITTEE 


ON PUBLIC RELATIONS 
650 Transportation Building, Chicago, Illinois 
S. M. FELTON, President, CARL R. GRAY, President, 
Chicago Great Western Railroad, Union Pacific System, 
L. W. BALDWIN, President, J. E. GORMAN, President, 
Missouri Pacific Railroad, Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Railway, 
RALPH BUDD, President, HALE HOLDEN, President, 
Great Northern Railway, Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad, 
H. E. BYRAM, President, Cc. H. MARKHAM, President, 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Ry., Illinois Central Railroad, 


W. H. FINLEY, President, Cc. E. SCHAFF, President, 
Chicago & North Western Railway, Missouri-Kansas-Texas Lines. 


break even. It is an established fact 
that it requires about a 100 per cent 
increase in price from the producer to 
the consumer to market honey. | This 
being the case, no beekeeper can 
afford to retail honey for 12 or 15 
cents per pound, as is too commonly 
done. On this basis, 20 cents per 
pound would be a very fair and rea- 
sonable price to the individual bee- 
keeper who produces and markets 
honey locally. 
Factors in Judging Value 

A colony of bees, including the 
proper number of supers and equip- 
ment for taking off the, honey, may 
safely be valued at $20 per colony. 
The average prodtction per colony 


break down the markets for real bee- 
keepers by disposing of your honey 
at whatever price you may get. Be 
a full-fledged philanthropist and give 
your honey away to your friends! 

For those who have not received. a - 
fair, marketable price for honey, we - 
would suggest that you begin now to - 
-make a study of marketing conditions ~ 
so that in the future you mag; fing’, 
beekeeping a. profitable business. 
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